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dation met in . Kansas City, Mi ssourt, October 22, 1949. Chairman 
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ae education in narketing programs in the States have grow to. 
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A committee of State personnel met December 19 and 20, 1949, to 
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n the conference: 


Director W. A. Munson - Massachusetts 
Mrs. Miriam J. Kelley - Kentucky 
‘Mr. A. B. ae - Michigan 
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Dr. Carlton E, Wright - New York 


Eee the conference. “With this material in mind oe So win the 


Mr. Gannon 
charge of the work groups. 


: Objectives of the work now being done 


To bring cea and localize ila marketing information. / 


To acquaint ie constmer buyer oe the current market eitations 
especially of agricultural products, placing particular emphas 
on those products Liahtae are abundant at ee Timer |: 

To provide consumer with Serna concerning grades “and quality 
differences of products that are graded in the State - such as 
poultry products, dairy sgte ae meats, and some fruits. and 
aac Ap . ah 


To encourage as many consumers as possible to make a wiser select 
of foods through information about labeling, grading, and stand rdi- 
gation. Souga 
To provide consumers with information by means of radio, circular | 
ters, television, exhibits, news articles, and demonstrations oe e 
will aid them in intelligent selection and utilization of food — 
products on the market. 


To develop an appreciation of marketing prob hee and their impact 
price relationships. 


To develop an understanding of how to buy eood nutrition. 
To promote a "Use Tree-Ripened Fruit" campaign by working an coopera 
with the State wuss eh Horticulturist and ony ea Extension ; 


mation regarding location of fruits, one varieties ee freezing 
canning and market prices. Nae 


To prepare and distribute a weekly market fact sheet primarily for tl 
use of cafes, restaurants, institutional feeding Sy ee 
industrial in-plant feeding establishments. 


To work with restaurant groups in supplying quantity recipes. on. 1f 
during their PE OG of abundance, ~ 


To work with the retailer, processor, and arbaneer as aoa as. the con. 
sumer so as to understand the marketing situation and to acquaint 
with the service that Extension has to offer in ee re about be 
relationship among the groups concerned. Hye eh 


presentatives of other agencies in developing the best soot 
tact for exchange of information between hina and various 
of the food trade. : . 


to) devslop at a matintadn a program wae civic groups, ae Lae officials, 
and agricultural and trade organizations to keep them informed ais. fia 
to the objectives of the consumer peadetr. 


t Y 


Add ibiectsves 2 for 1950 


nied To ane together Posh avan dat yan from producer, retailer, and consumer — 4 ‘ 
Ute ad in an effort. to build a Pde a iat at program. 1 


at To secure an lagi sorh bamrbtes. made up of beprosehtatives of producer, 
' retailer, and consumer groups for consultation and report to Sahin) 
_ regularly. ti panicles sk 


“ 


oe secure the use of additional i eee dra such as house organs ae 


ae Bere iow visual aids materials oe use with a) suena ion agents, 
b) consumers, 3 3) retail stores. The commodity approach on a seasonal 
_ basis in terms ms posters, slides, fliers, charts, ete., would be) 


qt 


Ae reach 4-H club a Ne with food puying, information through their 
gpnodpevs and through 4-H leaders training meetings. 


9, To plan and conduct. tours with consumers to Loéat factories and processors _ 
to better acquaint consumers with what is in tne background of) the ay 


cree: 


To. secure ase en between producers, wholesale buyers, and other food 
handlers toward improving quality, packaging, grading, and merchandis— 


| ene of Sah tate . : 


mt o set. me a means of evaluation. 
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ou Farmers, Scenes and rat , 
tion to help them recognize end meet. the ‘problem 
transportation, and packaging commodities to meet consume 


“3. Ronermer education needs to be occa yated: into the county ‘extens on 
grams. There is a need too rats coordination with production and hoi 


economics programs. 


tion 


he It is difficult to gain an ieee ueendente of ea marketing. situa 
actually exists. a 


Bn 


source of information, like a Food Information | er 
vailable a and scarce. | 


% 


Ae Puerto Rico farmers do not classify and select products sent to m 
places. This problem will probably be solved soon as the Extens 
Service now has a group of Special Marketing Agents who will give 


Gs ) education about this matter to farmers: 


5, There is lack of a 
about Puerto Rico products available, less a 


7. Producers need to be acquainted with certain limitations oe markets 3 
sulting from consumer buying patterns. Rah. 


8, Help with program planning, organization, sort of program and rep 4 
is. needed, ae 


9, A means of evaluating the effectiveness of consumer education work 
be developed. . Aye 


f eS , 
A < 


10. There is a lack of information about source and volume of various fo 
consumed in an area. . Rey: 


‘Help the Gonference He se offer 


1. Ways to reach more people effectively with consumer information. 


ae Authentic sources of reliable pertinent information. 


3, Standards for measuring effectiveness of work done. 


4. Plans for an organized exchange of materials and ideas: from all wo ke 
in consumer education in pa fuse | Oe 


5, How to create an interest anonie homemakers on marketing topics, : 
to maintain interest. 


6, How to illustrate leaflets on marketing to make them more ‘useful’ a 
SPMD ACY » . : Gat Atay ee 


7, How to make a sample survey of newspaper PUN) eM ee ear tor 
i 6. Definite help with preparation of good radio material. 


9. Preparation of material for press. 


a 


10, Provide additional sources of information. 

a. Exhibit of reference material on food buying, food preparation, 
government publications, how to write, how to talk, commercial 
material. 

b. Visual aids, and how to use them, 

ll. Help with television techniques. 

12. Acquaint consumer education workers with what is being done in each of 
the projects carried on in other States, The exchanging of such ideas 
will help strengthen other programs,. _ 


13. Help to develop a program with more leader participation. 


14. A good explanation of exactly what the consumer education in marketing 
program is. 
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\SIGNIFICANCE AND PURPOSE OF THIS 


H. M. Dixon 


projects. This work ne: eT Gs new Soh aenetone concerning ae marke 
ing of agricultural products, including the resuits of research end its” 
practical application to marketing and distribution problems. The projec 
are conducted with producers, processors, handlers, and consumers. The ] 
gan undertakes: to bring Caen improved gee aus oe eS 


improvements in marketing, facilties and aoe The number of thes 
projects according to commodity groups is: Fruits and vegetables, 275° 
‘try and eggs, 24; livestock and wool, 23; dairy products , ay grain > 
cotton, 5; forest products, 4; ptherss re 


of abundant feeds and to inttonies new uses. Ten projects deal en oe 
terpretation and use of available marketing information. ae 


This new consumer phase of:the work is largely being undertaken if 
providing urban consumers with | paete and tinely facts to guide them in 


oS 


1948. And now 17 Seanes and Puerto Rico have consumer ‘projects, et 
and State appropriations totaling $261,130. 


gional and aes scope,where a need is urgent, by develeni ee Bis i 
projects in cooperation with the States. Another important deve :Lopme: 
the contribution which women can make, and are making in this consumer 
keting educational challenge. Women can and are. contributing much + : 
whole marketing Extension progran. 


In launching and conducting this consumer \ork, it is also we 
in mind that the Cooperative Extension Service, operating in ell ae 
_ counties, has always assisted farmers with ees peti ee an a) 


“17- 


production has taken the major proportion of time. Marketing has, therefore, 
not had the attention that production has had either in the educational 
field or in the fields of research and service. Today agricultural problems 
and the necessary adjustments that must be made in getting production and 
consumption into better balance, demand that a major attack be made on mar— 
keting problems. 


This reference to our regular extension work and to the RMA work as a 
whole, is for stressing the importance of teamwork among the various areas 
of work and groups to the extent that all are fully informed and kept in 
touch with new developments in the marketing extension program as a whole. 


are The work of this group represents a significant start in meeting 2 Long- 

4 felt need of better providing agricultural marketing assistance to urban 
consumers. Already the results of your work are sufficient to indicate its 
great value to rural and urban people. It also indicates a large potential 

- accumulating value as it is expanded, locally, regionally, and nationally. 
“And as more mass cducatiomal approaches and procedures can be adopted. ire 
present small funds and staffs giving attention to this new field of work 
‘ean only serve as pilot demonstrations of. the value of such work to the 
large masses of consumers and producers. I would hope, in fact expect, that 
this work will have substantial growth over the next few years. Many have 
long felt this need of a better prepared and wider disseminated food infor- 
mation program for consumers. This ficld of work, therefore, has vast poten- 
tialities for expanding extension services. With this opportunity of a 
week's conference of practically all extension workers in this field, along 
with administrators and other outstanding authorities, to advise and aid us, 
I hope we can close by Saturday with the best completed outline so far de- 
veloped for organizing and conducting this work. 


More specifically, within this week we have an opportunity - 


1. To become fully informed of the work under way, its scope, procedures, 
and strong and weak points. 

2. To inventory and stake out the scope of Extension's opportunities and 
responsibilities in this ficld. 


3. To inventory:and set forth the best methods of getting the cooperation 
and participation ofall groups and agencies concerned with this 
phase of marketing. 


4. To set forth the types of subject matter needed, its assembly inter pre- 
ri z 5] J I Pp 
tation, and means for periodic and timely disseminatiOn. 


5, To set forth the most useful methods and techniaues and the best ways 
and means of measuring progress. 


6. To clarify our idea about this work, endorse good ideas and cxchange 
new ideas for old. 


UNIVERSITY. RISPONSIE ITTES 2 


“Thomas Cooper” 
We are gathered here as representatives of the ae saucabienat 
institutions in the respective States, and as participants in the educa— 
tional program of the United States Department of Agriculture. This wo k 
a relatively new type of educational program —- was undertaken by the 

- Extension Service a short time ago. It is a program designed to. assist | 
consumers to help themselves in providing a better living, both nutritio ib 
ally and economically. This program visualizes tha at food distribution oF d 
food consumption are a part of the great field of work in which .the land- 
avait colleges are assigned to Reece ? ts oye 


This program was developed an ‘response to a directive in the mar kee 
act of 1946 - that is, Title II of the Research : and Marketing Act of 1946 
It is stated Ee, tag Secreta ry - Hee the’ Secretary of Agriculture rae 


Beeicts' This Hoe Ati oty together with previous Teeter setend iro yl tae 
for the land-grant colleges and the egricultural extension divisions, and 
laid the foundation for a broad educational program that ape Eage produ cm 
tion, eee and the use of farm products. “i 


Be asontative of the ea in en the land-grant te are dow 
signed’ to operate. However, the questions of production, distribution, and 


_ consumption are practically inseparable, so that actually years of .cxperi n 
Wig the field of PEeaaaetey find the Department of Agriculture -and the land 


be helped,and Pectin of food products youre be improved. The marke 
and consumer education hdngaa Apes under the Research and Marketing 
necessitate more attention than has been given in the past. to the distribu. 
tors and consumers in urban areas. The experiences to date have shown t 
food distribution has been improved materially by educational work in _ 
marketing. We have a part in helping people: SOiNS sie food problems. 


\ 


hy Production, marketing, and nutrition programs are etenoine stones t 
 petter living. A development of these new fields, such as will be discussed 
_ this week, is an important step in the educational contribution of the 
Mi@and-erant colleges, for consumer education in marketing is the presenta xilet 
of food marketing facts, plus the necessary encouragement to act in the ue 
light of these facts. 


a aes 


ine urban a he Our project Hi Kencucee ge Sheeae in Haar. 
and environs and spreads to neighboring towns and villages. The serv: } 

has been extended through the home demonstration agents in Lexington, | 
eee eked and Paris. We have evidence that assistance | was given leo 


PLO 


of urban families, dependent on commercial markets for their flood supply, 


to get more in quality and quantity for their food dollar, and to better 
utilize that food in the home. 


Both producer and consumer nave been made coriscious of each other's 
problems, The project is bringing about better understanding of the consum— 
er's preferences on the part of the local producers, distributors, and 
dealers; understanding of problems of production, distribution and market- 
ing on the yart of the consumer. Increased consumotion of locally produced 
foods at peak production periods has been noted. Increased consumption of 
foods in plentiful supply,and improvement in marketing habits of homemakers 
have also been evidenced. 


In carrying out this program,’ numberless contacts have been made by 
the specialists with producers, distributors, dealers, and consumers. A 
variety of methods, including these personal contacts, have been put to. use; 
namely, press, radio, regular food news letter to consumers, meetings with 
dealers, mectings with consumers, demonstrations to consumer. groups, recipe 
service in markets and surveys to get consumer reaction. As we look to the 
future, we ould like to see expansion into other urban areas. . We cannot 
overlook the possibility of television in the program. 


Excellent cooperation has been given by the press, radio, food handlers, 
producers, and by other organizations interested in the program. The Home 
Demonstration Department and the Markets Department of the University of 


‘Kentucky, and the local Jefferson County Agricultural Extension Service have 


actively participated in getting this »rogram under way and in developing 
it. The program has been successrul and we have. gained much “experience 
which will contribute to even greater success in the future. 


This workshop, where a number of people who have been breaking ground 
in this comparatively new service ‘will have an oppontunity to exchange » 
ideas and discuss methods and procedures found successful, should be im- 
mensely helpful in the development of the program in marketing and consumer 
information. . Tees ae 


os 


channels of trade getting farn products from producers to the consumers, be tal 
as about 150 million ae women and children in approximately 41 million: fami ies. 


ae ies seo ae ae 
EXTEN SION'S PART IN SERVING THE PHOPLE ON THE FOOD. ‘PROB 
as _- FROI PRODUCTION TO CONSUMPTION 


Willard oe incon 


‘Extension has ore recognized its responsibility for a complete and 0a 


_ educational program designed to achieve the greatest etcr ep in ga odu 


distribution | and utilization of farm products, 


With the enactment of the qeccaen and Marketing Act of £196, added 
was provided Extension for expanding its program in marketing. 


The size of the Kxtension educational job is appreciated when one er 
the: fet i cence of the following statements. , 


The three groups of our national population involved. in‘ the food - -pro eM 
are producers, 6 million of them —— handlers, a number hard to estimate (b 
land 2 million), including all. the operators functioning. in the services 


In the six-state area of New England, there are about 9, 000 , 000 peoph 
‘about 3, 000,000 families buying annually nearly 2 billion dollars wore of 
with: fruits’ and vegetable s naling up a quarter of the total. 


In the State of Tee a Uecee® which is small geographi caliy, thoes re. 
~ about 4,500,000 consumers for which l, 9220,000 family purchasing ae bey. 
p20, 000, 000 pounds . of food daily. 

Most See meat to spend their food money eee and to tne rete aay at. 
Our experience assures us that producers, consumers and handlers are. keen fo 


a facts and information that will help them to perform their particular fune ef 


of two major steps Extension has undertaken in its marketing educational P zg 


oe of farm products is being established. They include — 


3. BA Food Distribution Programs 


he PLA - Commodity Branches 


more efficiently. Producers want to grow and send to market the quality fo) 
fruits, vegetables, poultry products, animal products, etc., in the form anc 
condition that will meet the consumer's demand, Handlers want quality farm 
_ products that are well prepared for market handling. The consumer ante 
and takes pride in being, a good buyer. 


Assembling facts and preparing accurate, timely information in form u 
cin improving marketing efficiency by the members of the several groups is 


To accomplish the first step, cooperation with every public and priva 
agency gathering or developing facts and information pertaining to the i) 


On Sup On Nutritional Needs 
Nt 
a8 -BAE - Crop & Livestock etinetog | 1. Bureau of Human Nutriti 
< ; Home Economics — 
2. PMA - Market News Service 2. Land-Grant College 


Experiment Statio: 


5. Bureaus of Markets a 
__ State Market News Service Spain We as 


ennai inipere ret tt ieeram ieee 


‘reaches. - ieee, to ectein maximum success in the preparation of market ihfonma eae 
erve all the population is dependent upon our ability to get the counsel and 
ive assistance of thousands of leaders among producers, handlers, consumers , 
| especially teachers and service agents of trade and consumer organizations. 
io ale second major stép is. to distribute the prepared marketing information| ‘to 
all who may benefit by its use. To reach the masses of people every avenue of ‘ 
mmaunication must be used, A partial list of organizations transmitting foo 
oe and utilization information include -- 


ae -Food editors 
m 20 Urban press » 
~3.-Weeklies ‘°°: 
, Radio commentators 
. Industrial house organs 
>. Social agencies 
. Home economists for public atiidedes 
Buyers for schools, institutions, etc, 
9. Industrial cafeteria managers 
, Public schools and libraries 
Public nurses 
Welfare workers 
Demonstrators 


eee of every agency Sranvondne to assist peneie to attain greater 
cae and dollar values for their vane money must be enlisted, no a 


I know of no better way to explain the part the etension Service is taking | 
olving the problem of Hae peeeee ay ied ete and utilization than iat 


‘The membership of the Adninistrative 


6 New England Extension Directors ae 
hee Arn ares ue i = ae aii i pedi 
Representatives of - New England Commissioners of Agriculture 


United States Department of Agriculture | 
Extension Service ACE dui anda 


United States Department of Agriculture 
Production and Marketing Administration 


United States Department of Agriculture _ 
Research and Marketing Administration A 


New England Experiment Stations 
es. The purposes and objectives of the Administrative Committee are descri e 
in the following paragraph quoted from the mirutes of its initial meeting. — 


"It was concluded that a thorough understanding of all the respective 
agencies! services in food marketing, information, and education © 
should be attained by the irrespective personnel in order to prevent 
avoidable duplication. Also, to attain integration and coordination — 
of effort on the part of all agencies in enabling the public, through 


this educational endeavor, to use the food available to the greatest 
nutritive and financial advantage and with a minimum: of waste," 


The Educational Committee provided for by the Administrative Committee has 
the following membership -- 3 Hig ei ie Be she a, 
Agricultural Marketing Specialists 3 
Home Economists 

Production Specialists . 
Production and Marketing Administration 
State Departments of Agriculture 7 
State Department of Agriculture Marketing Directors \ ae 
United States Crop steporting Service, Bureau of Agricultural Zeonomic 
New England Council Agriculture Committee Fe ate <A aa 
County Agricultural Agents . Bat eVGA 1 

County Home Demonstration Agents 


and describes its fynetiLons as follows -—— 
a, Counsel with the starr of the New England Regional Marketing 
Information Service in developing the educational program of 
the project and the methods for carrying -out the program on 
a New England-wide basis. = = LO aa se 
Counsel with the staff in developing cooperative relations ips 
with working state committees and all agencies, both public a 
private, throughout the New ungland States in the education 
program of the project. ZG OMNIA PEN NaN MAN ao /% 


43 ae 


c. Prevent duplication of services with other agencies, 


: ea Needs Analyse and appraise progress and the effectiveness of the work | 
on terms of the methods being employed. 


ee Evaluate the effectiveness of the educational program. 


To provide for active participation in the states, the Administrative 
Committee proposed that each State Lxtension Director name an Educational Com- 
mittee and suggested that the following interests have membership on it — 


ts State kxtension Leaders or Supervisors 
de County Home Demonstration Agents 
it ’ County 4-H Club Agents MN 
: in Ae Extension Agricultural cconomists 
_ Extension Home Economists 
| -State Departments of Agriculture 
Extension Marketing Specialists 
kxtension Production Specialists 
.Extension Nutrition Specialists _ 
Information or Publicity Specialists and 
representatives of public agencies which are interested 
or could contribute to the state programs. 


t was determined that each respective state would construct its Educational 
Committee to suit its.own convenience, conditions and plans which it made to. 
carry out through its Extension Service. 


It was suggested that each State Committee function to develop educational 
and operational plans for the state and also serve as liaison with the New 
Hr England staff in developing the necessary contacts and relationships for carry- 
i ing on the educational program on a state and regional basis. 


a It was also suggested that the State Committee evaluate from time to time 
j the effectiveness of its educational marketing program and methods for assisting 
i consumers, producers and handlers in food marketing. 


Bach of the New England Extension Directors has appointed a State Committee 
with membership as. suggested above. | Fie vi 


; These committees have outlined. their programs and are now carrying out the 
recommendations of the New England Educational Extension Marketing Information 
‘Service. 


The State Committees are continually suggesting ways to acquaint Extension 
ay workers with the food marketing problem, giving them a background of understand 
Ce ing which they can draw upon in carrying on their teaching function. These 

; committees are suggesting teaching devices and methods for local adaptation. 
They are conferring with the New England staff about the material it distributes 
and recommending key leaders to receive its publications, 


Excellent progress is being made in understanding the scope of the job and 
the methods to, be used-in doing it. 


The representatives of the several groups have put into specific statements 
the part that can be taken by those they represent. Further, each has informed 
the members of his or her group of their own responsibilities. 


a2) eee F 


State and county 4-H Club workers have suggested the following ways in which 
the Consumer Marketing Information Program can tie in with their programs. 


1. By arranging trips or tours for leaders or members to acquaint 


’ them with marketing conditions and methods. 


2. By providing as ‘many opportunities as possible for members and 
~ " Jeaders'to judge products for use. Sie ii 


3. By devoting some time at every local leaders! meeting to the question 
' Of selecting and buying foods. 


4. By emphasizing with older members of 4-H food clubs the emergency 
pantry shelf program and some of the good buys in staple foods, 


>» By including marketing information on 4-H radio broadcasts and 
in 4-H news stories, | : 


6. By arranging for marketing tours in retail stores and letting 
each 4-H member try her hand at seeing what quantity and quality 
of food could be purchased for a given amount, 


The part the Home Economics staff can take is evidenced by replies from 
county Home Demonstration Agents when asked for information on the ways they are 
taking part in the Consumer Marketing Program, They are wie : 

Using material prepared by the New England Regional Office for 
releases over the radio and in newspapers. 


Discussing the Consumer Marketing Program for a few minutes at 
each community meeting. ; 24 


Working through other agencies by keeping their leaders informed 
about the New England Marketing Program and supplied with 


consumer information, These leaders include home economics — ae 
teachers and social workers, , Re 
Stressing plentiful foods, especially those produced locally, ae 


Preparing a skit (Associate County agent and Home Demonstration Agent) 


to use at meetings showing good marketing procedures and food 
buying techniques, 


Conducting marketing tours for consumers. 


One county gave the following concise outline to the inquiry - "hat part 
the Home Economics Staff can take in Consumer Marketing Program? | 


"1, Acquaint housewife with —— 
a. Buying points of various products, 
b. Comparative nutritive value of foods. 
c. How various grades of products can be used to advantage 
in food preparation, 


d. When items are 'good buys,! especially for canning and freezing. | 


- Tie in recipe with plentiful foods, 


- Work with agricultural agents to improve methods of marketing 
farm products. 
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4. Work with L-H agents in setting up standards for products club’. ells 
members sell and exhibit. 


In order. to a¢complish these aims, we will use radio, newspaper, circular 
letters, group meetings, and conferences with agents and other professional 


workers aiming toward the. same goal." : 


The State Home Economies Specialists inform me that meetings are being 
planned to discuss with consumers "Getting the Most for Your Dollars." 


The meetings aim to give tips and techniques for getting the most. from the 
money you spend, such as; 3 ? Raina iene We eae A VO IE See 


1. Studying your needs. 

'2. Selecting suitable stores, ant Smet ir 
3. Knowing values and comparing prices with values... oral 
4, Understanding trademarks, brand names, guarantees and labels. 
5. Getting special services, . , er 
6. Evaluating advertising. ; 

7. Using charge accounts and other forms of credit. 


Activities planned for, or in operation by, county agents and agricultural 
specialists in connection with the program in marketing education are stated 
by their supervisor as follows — a 


This is a two-way program. It involves not only information to consumers, 
but also information back from consumers to producers. There may well be steps 
with the handlers and the retailers. MUR Riese oe i 


1. Information to the Regional Office 


Commodity specialists and county agricultural agents have initiated action 
to supply the Regional Office with information regarding locally~produced 
products. This includes information on the following. subjects: rr 


1. Crop development, including questions of quality, quantity, and’ time 
of harvest. 


2. Factors that determine or affect the quality or grade.  ———~S 
\ 


a; 


Consumer handling methods in order that they may maintain quality. 


4, Marketing methods, channels and services, including distribution 
of the consumer's dollar so that she may know what she is buying and 
paying for. ; 


5. Grower's operations which affect quality, appearance, and production 
so that there may be an understanding between consumers and producers, 


6, Historical or other facts of interest regarding crop origin, varieties, 
areas of production, by-products, etc. ; 


Commodity specialists work with producers and producer organizations in order to 
develop a calendar of activities and, information releases which would be of 
greatest value. These should be synchronized with market supply, as well as 
with producer activities; in advertising, offers of special packs, or other 


marketing advantages to the consumer. 


Il. 


- information concerning consumer needs and desires and ways of meeting them. 


Leys 


Information to Growers’ 


Commodity specialists and county agricultural agents take back to growers 


he Paee 


-- Under this come quality required, varieties in relation to consumer desires, 
consumer attitudes toward price, packages and grades; producer handling : 4 
practices to preserve quality, including questions of storage, pre-cooling om 

and icing..: se 5th Pea AGM a 


Iift. 


IV. 


This includes thoses engaged in ‘transportation, wholesaling, jobbing and 


their contacts with newspapers and radio, to reach consumers directly. 


Additional local information of importance to consumers develops in their 


_ Radio programs and news articles, covering among other things most of the a 


Two examples of this type of activity by county agricultural agents were 


Agents and specialists encourage the growers themselves to provide con- a 
sumers with information regzrding their products. They try to develop 

a feeling of grower responsibility for the maintenance of quality through 

to the consumer. 


x 
They keep growers informed of crop movement as a gauge of price and demand 
situations. . ia a 


They keep producers informed of consumer buying power, crop prospects, 
and competitive situations. . tle 


Information to Handlers 


retailing, This is a new group of Extension contacts. The first 
responsibilities rest with marketing and commodity specialists. County 
agricultural agents plan to develop these coritacts with those in their 
local markets. They require specialists! leadership at first. This group 
of handlers will be interested in receiving advance information on quality, 
quantity and timing-of harvest. : 


Retailers can use to advantage information which will help them in main- 
taining quality and in their contacts with consumers. 


Producers, handlers and consumers, alike, will benefit as practices which 
maintain quality are better understood by the group which move produce 
from the farm to the consumer. . 


Information Directly to Consumers 


/ ‘ ‘ 
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County agricultural agents take many opportunities, particularly through 


They use to advantage releases from the New England iiegional Office and 
adapt them to local situations. at | 


own counties. There is an opportunity for close coordination with the 
home department and county home demonstrations. Agricultural agents 
and home agents should regularly discuss. current food situations. 


Wi 
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items listed under I, are given either jointly or on a mutually agreed (a 
upon schedule, Commodity specialists may well have similar coordinated 
programs: with the nutrition specialist, food utilization specialist, etc. 


reported in county reports for January. One is as follows: 


, irticle appeared on the front, page of the ? 
local Hortheniton paper, discussing word for word, where the con-_ 
-sumer's dollar went in the purchase of spinach. It is felt that 


publicity of this type will do fn to better public relations 
a C Beco farners ERC. GORS MS Le 5) 


Ww ea eS ae illustrate the "possibilities 4c consumer eduestion 
ed directly to local, situations, 


‘CONCLUSIONS 


Pe endion is arte. its educational narkepine’ program for producers, 


handlers and consumers, Its objective is to gain maximum efficiency in the 
_ distribution and utilization ce farm See 3 


Success in doing this is aut upon the Rn sso 
of every source of information which can contribute to the mL en: of” 


reach all people. who can use narket information Dy improve their ee 
e ‘ ah 
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CONSUMER PROBLHMS IN A NAT 


Dr. Margaret Liston - 


Professor at Iowa State College 
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I. Introduction 


On the first Wednesday in March, 1789, ‘just one hundred and sixty-on 


years ago, the Constitution of the United States of America was declared t« 


wf 


‘be officially in effect, It had been ratified by nine of the 13 original 
‘States. Its preamble, which you and I had to memorize as a part of our — 
elementary education, was as follows: 


We, the people of the United States, in order to form a 
more perfect union, establish justice, insure domestic — 
- tranquility, provide for the common defense, promote the ia 
_ general welfare, and secure the. blessings, of ‘liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and establish this!) 7a" 
Constitution for the United States of America. © 


- b, 
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+)» How.prophetic were those framers of the Constitution; how much we 
-are concerned with more perfect union, justice, domestic tranquility, con 
_ defense, the blessings of liberty, and general welfare. But we were a po 
- people then in contrast to our present state of plenty. Though our goals 
much the same today as then, the kinds of problems encountered and’ our way 
of. dealing with them are much different. One of the groups. of current prok 
lems which relates closely to the "promotion of the general welfare" is thi 
of attaining more effective consumption - problems of using the plentiful 
_ ‘resources‘of our nation for promoting the general welfare by improving our — 

Po devels. of. Living. ~ Deane Paty tc, Baan: ie PN 1 Ae 


In a certain government report of 1941 is found the following state 


3 aS N"The standard of living in this country has been raised as 
a result of mass production of many commodities, Never- 
theless, consumers have failed to profit as much as they | 
might from industrial progress because of inefficient Nyt 
buying." : | : | i eae 

Some of you may have seen the @ncyclopedia Brittanica film which port 
$0 well the rapid increase in productivity per worker in our country dur 
the past century. ‘Would that we had some comparably effective way of me 
_ ing and portraying the change in effectiveness of consumption per consume 
_ But, if we did have more knowledge of how badly and how well we have don 
job of consumption during the past one hundred years, it's a pretty sure | 


a 


thing that we haven't made the progress which is shown on the production s 
gel the picture. And herein lies one of the real challenges to the peop 2 0 
- our nation today. WE've developed a terrifically powerful_productive system; 
~now what can we do to get much greater returns for consumers from the p nti 
ful resources at their disposal? Pn, 


on The reasons for this lag of consumption behind production are many 
them is the fact that improvement in production not only is easier to x 


+ 
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but also is more readily measured than is true of improvement in consumption. 


‘It is quite natural to take the line of least effort and to direct one's efforts 


where more obvious results may be realized, Moreover, economists usually have 


taken consumption as a "given" — that is, to take the aggregate spendings of 
consumers in the markets as the best expression of their wants - and to con- 
centrate on the problems of production and exchange encountered in creating 


goods and services which wight satisfy those "given" wants. The inpractitality — 


of this approach was expressed well by Bdward T. Devine forty years ago in his 


ri 


classic article on "The Economic Function of Woman": 


Eecnomists have seemed to care very much about adding to 
the wealth fund, but they have seldom inquired whether 

the wealth thus produced is consumed in accordance with 
sound principles of -economics ~ whether the right things 
are called for from preducers - whether there are any 
principles of consumption governing these matters at all. , 
Consumption is subordinated in importance to production, 
and that, when we consider it, is one of the strangest 

and most unnatural inversions that the history of any 
science has ever disclosed...If political economy is the 
science of wealth, it is as much concerned with the way 

in which wealth is consumed as with the way in which it 

is produced, If, as some are already preferring to call 
it, political economy be the science of human wants, then 
it is even more fundamentally concerned with the consump-— 
tion than with the production of wealth. F 


~~ 


I should hurry to acknowlede the fact that. a few economists have given 


the problem of consumption the attention called for by Devine. But the number 


has been small and their efforts somewhat paltry. However, during the past 
quarter-century, considerable progress has been made in posing efficient con- 
Suaption as a problea worthy of attention by families themselves, teachers, 
researchers, and even politicians. The growth of education in home économics 
and of research dealing with home problems are excellent evidence of increased 
interest in consumption and standards of living. The fact that more and more 
men in economics are specializing in consumer econornics is a helpful sign. 
“During the Great Depression, the consumer movement was siven a boost when we 
were forced to be concerned with the welfare of Consumers, particularly those 
of low incomes, as well as with the reviving of our very sick production and 
exchange systems. Since then our governments, and other agencies occasionally, 
have seen the need and have been willing to provide funds for research to 
identify some of the characteristics and problems of consumptiscn. Public 
interest in "consumer education" has been widespread - much mure widespread 
than effective, For a while everyone wanted to be on the consumer bandwagon. 


So, today, in 1950, 161 years after the ratification of cur country's 


constitution, we can clain at least somé progress toward "promoting the seneral | 


welfare" by trying te inprove consumption. What will come to pass curing the 
next 50 years? What progress in efficiency of consumption can be claimed in 
the year 2000? Only time will bring an answer tu that guesticn, but I believe 
that it is safe to say that real progress will depend upon the ways in which 
we face two kinds cf problems cf consumption - two kinds which I an going ts 
call the micro~, or family centered problems, and the macro-, or socliety-— 
centered problems. oa ! 


answering three ee cigs. cae Wee, do we 

problems of consumers? (2) What kinds of decisions must con 
tive to their micro problems? and (3) What is the job of the Consumer i 

program under FMA relative to those micro and macro problems i consum ion? 


te Ch What, ay we mean by micro and macro problems af; consumers? 


During recent years, some of our economists aoe been. paper iae AG. mic 
economics and macroeconomics, By the former they mean the economics of the a 
individual business unit and the economics of the individual household. 
microeconomics the tools or So Caagann or principles of economics are sed” to 


how eholds. Their term TMA nA ae oneal deals Wie social economics, ee 
problems of _groups of economic units - ‘Whose aggregates. On example, under 


ely RB esbnat or private, Romaatora: in which the goals and resources of the 
- individual consuming unit are of main concern. For example, problems as to 

- how the money income shall be spent, at what. stores the buying for the fami 
will be done, how goods and services will be consumed in the home - all ar 

_ private or micro problems. We shall deal with these in greater detail lat 
on. Many people would include these micro problems of consumers in home mana 
ment, and rightly so when management is defined as "using what one has to get 
wee most of what one wants" or, more completely, ee decisions consumers ae 


my 


nonhuman resources to attain their goals. 


In a denperseic ban eres the goals a ‘family strivesfor, and how. onl 
haley to strive for them, are its own business. This has been accepted as t 


has grown up in its atmosphere of neNehed foetal see But more and mor 
we are becoming dependent upon each other - and the decisions which we ma} 
Mas individuals show greater concern for others, This has been said so force 
_ fully by MacFie of Scotland in his book, small in size but powerful ine 
_ entitled Le nOHES lonaquaan ne: and Social Welfare: . 
mye Have. in sun, ‘to develop a ‘new instinct, is ea neinie 
‘our ‘natural social instinct into a constantly - predominant 
cledar- ~oyed purpose which spontaneously seeks the widest 
‘social good in all we do and all we: think. This does not > 
mean a new start. It implies only a definite tilting of ay 
the balance, so that we always work with a rather altered 
perspective, from the social rather than the individual ~ 
angle. It means that when we choose our professions,or 
‘the size of our families, or the type of education we give 
our children, or the amount of luxuries or relaxation we 
consume, indeed in all our everyday concerns, one of the 
considerations dominating our choices should be that. the... 
social interest must be served: one of the concerns, bea tt 
cause the individualist aspect ought elso to be expressed, " 


So Hen: consumers make decisions about their micro or family-centered prob—_ 
lems, be they problems of goals to be sought or means of attaining those goals, 
they are coming more and more to make decisions in consideration of the public 
interest, as well as of their selfish concerns. And this leads us to our macro 
Pobiens: of consumers. 


Let's use some economic problems of agriculture as our frame of reference 


for looking at the macro problems of consumers. Numerous other kinds of ex- 


amples might be chosen but those from agriculture are not only of close con- 
cern to the work which you people are doing but also have truly great influ- 
ence on the total economic structure. And all of our macro problems of 

agriculture relate to demand for agricultural products which is terrifically 


important for both family welfare and public welfare. 


One macro problem which certainly is of concern to consumers and to agri- 
culture is "how may we improve the nutritional status of the population in our 
own country and in others?" Decreasing the proportion of malnourished in the 
various nations would increase the demand for agricultural products in our 
nation and elsewhere. But even within our own nation, the demand for food and 
fiber may be increased in several ways. (Here we have a double-barreled prob- 
lem, one dealing with the channeling of food to those consumers who need it 
most, the other with the problem of keeping up the demand for non-agricultural 
products in order to maintain the demand for ee products. ) 


At this point I should admit the fact that I'm talking about these prob- 
lems in terms of what probably would happen if we could do the things which 
seem best. I am not dwelling on but do acknowledge the difficulties involved 
in knowing how, and of actually carrying through the solutions to these prob- 
lems. The maldistribution of incomes, the bottlenecks of production and market— 


ing, the curbs of social institutions, the slowness of change in consumer tastes 
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and habits - these and jwany other conditions do,and probably should, put a 
brake on the speed with which we may bring a Aber relationship Hot Weer the 
supply of and the demand of agricultural products, 


Continuing this macro problem of nutrition relative to agricultural do- 
mand, it seoms important that the malnourished be taken care of first, that 
the food needs of the people be given precedence over the housing, olothine:, 
and other needs, important as these are. The reason for this is that we 
know inadequate food has so much influence upon the efficiency and well- —being 
of the individual, Listlessness, chronic fatigue, shifting aches and pains, 
and certain kinds of digestive disturbances may result from improper food. 
Speaking of malnutrition relative to aches and pains reminds me of a coincidence 
in Iowa - a coincidence which may eventually be found to be a true rela .Cionship. 
A survey has been made recently of the food habits of Iowa rural people. The 
findings are very discouraging. In spite of the rich resources of the State 
and the opportunities for being well nourished, an alarming proportion of the 
diets are only fair or poor, and the physical and mental evidences of Sears 
nutrition are not as common as they should be. This survey was briefed at 
recent Homemakers Conference at Iowa State College. In the same program a 
member of the Home Economics Education Department told of a study of homemakerst,. — 
problems and their significance for homemaking cducation. The most common and 
the most serious problem was ill health of the homemaker or other family members. 
It seems appropriate to ask the question, "Could many of these reports of a 
health be the result of inappropriate nutrition?" 


e 


emotional health of the population lifted to higher planes. In this way, 


So the problem: sony avis one , of avai L120) 
“means of getting individual. consumers to consume the kinds Anas amou of 
1 appropriate to their necds. Disappearance of foods from. the ma ket 
no proof that they are nourishing human beings. You remember the old aying, 
' There's many a slip twixt.the cup and the lip." So it is twixt food in the 
- homemaker's market basket. and the actual nutrients utilized by the bodies | 

the’ members of her family. And there's another thing. The consumption of 

much food, or too much of some Kinds of food, is just as serious as cons 
INCOO Tattle. Our real job here is to do what we can to ne ote the oxce 
and channel them to individuals with 
those nutrients most. Of course, we. 
omic obstacles in this task, Widnes 
4 hee problem. 


Nutrition is the first macro problem of consumers, The second is that of 

balancing consumer expenditures for food against spendings for other needs such 
as housing, clothing, automobiles, medical care, or recreation. Only as mn ; 

as is really necessary should be spent for food by the families of our coun ce 
try in order that as much as possible may be spent for the goods and servic 

of non-agricultural production. We must remember that the bulk of denand fo. 
food products comes from the families of workers dependent upon non-agricul 
ral industry. If our demand for non-agricultural products doesn't keep. in 

try, trade, and transportation humming, the incomes of nonfarm workers will 
- fall,and before long a drop in demand for food. It's really very much like 
our problem of foreign trade. If we in the United States don't buy from 0 h 
countries, how can we expect other countries to buy from us? If farm and 
farm families don't buy as much as they can of nonfarm products, how can w 
eee non farm families to continue their demands for farm products? 


By moving closer to a ‘balance or equilibrium in consumer expenditure 
terns relative to their wants and needs, the levels of consumumption | of th 
nation's people can be raised and the physical, mental, social, spiritual, 


quality of family living is improved and at the same tine the human n_ resource 
available for the economic.and political tasks of our nation are > enriched 
Both the private and the public welfare are promoted. 


- consumers. 
of marketing; ees Bias which Dr. deere wile discuss ean eee 
Imight say further that macro problems of consumers must be solved ouketee 
, the individual consuming units, but the kinds of macro solutions will deters 
i pone economic enviroment within which micro decisions are made, my) 
oe Just one more illustration ma ay here to clinch these concepts of micr: 
_ faacro problems of consumers. Deciding whether to buy fresh or frozen bro 
is a micro problen while finding more efficient ways of gctting both fresh 
frozen brocolli from the Farner to hai consumer involves macro problens. 


Medd se What kinds of tans problems do He op have? 


Let's look’ at six kinds of micro problens of consumers. First, an 
prime importance,.is the determination of goals. What does the family rea 
want to work toward? What is its sense of “direction in life? Here T can 


‘ao 


a 
of no more concise and meaningful way of expressing the kinds of zoals most 
families want to consider than Lita Bane's much quoted "Aims for the Home" —- 


To have the home 
Physically healthful 
Economically sound 
Socially responsible 
Mentally stimulating 
Artistically satisfying 
Mechanically convenient, and 
Founded upon mutual affection 
and respect. 


Hach family must decide on the relative importance of these aspects of its 
everyday living and gauge its activities accordingly. Consciousness of goals 
is important not only in giving a sense of direction to life but also helps 
to give a sense of progress by providing something to measure our accomplish-— 
ments by. 


The next three micro cor private problems of consumers deal with ways of 
working toward the goals of-living. One problem has to do with wnere to get 
the goods and services wanted. During any specific time, say the year 1950, 
all consumers will be getting the goods and services they want from five 
general sources. 


f 


Human and non-human resources of re aout ht Sa ia 
the family RIF erat eran Household _ 
. production | 
ods and services. Ma! 
"by and for" members. 


economy 


a Business. 
‘| enterprise _ 


Markets fo 
2 tai 
= consumer > 


— Goods and services pine i. goods and 
Wine) services 


contributions, personal és 
Community services 


<== income 


The gifts of nature and human — 
relationships which are ours for 


ea if we happen to be where | 
they are. | BPEL 


‘The fist is a source bt appreciated as much as others. It's what I call 
Muse" or. depreciation income, For example, is there anyone here this afternoon 
who isn't wearing something you had prior to January 1, 1950 - something you 
havén't bought this year, yet are wearing and enjoying this very minute? Well, 
all consumers are in the same boat, so to speak. Many of the goods and services 
which consumers will enjoy during 1950 were in the inventories on hand at the © 
beginning of the year and can be used with little or no ouvlay. 


Next, many of you, had you been at home this morning, would have gotten 
your own breakfast and made your own beds. You cbtain some of your wants dur- 
ing 1950 ‘by doing things for yourself. So many of the things families want j 
are gotten bytialeing or doing for themselves, that is, by household production. 


But, as kacFie has said, we've come to be terrifically interdependent. 
There are many things we want which weren't in our inventories carried over 
and we cannot or don't want to do them for ourselves. Maybe, if we really 
had to, we could be much more self-subsistent but we'd rather work for someone } 
else or go into business in order to get money income to buy some of the things 
we want in the markets for consumers goods. During the past half century, buy- 
ing in the market has become more and more important a source for satisfying 
our wants. And these market goods have been made available to us more effi- 
ciently than wetve learned how to buy or to consume then. 


That's three sources. Now we come to one which many. don't appreciate as 
much as they probably should: - social. goods - the things. we may: use because 
we and many others pay taxes, make contributions, and volunteer our services, 
in return for which we get highways, strects, fire and police protection, 
‘courts, parks, libraries, churches, social agencies, and axtension Services. 


And the fifth source is another frequently slighted one: - those things 
which are ours for the taking if we happen to be where they are. I'm writing 
this on the train, enroute to Louisville, and as I look out of the car window 
this very moment a gorgeous full moon catches my eye. It's free to everyone. 
And the many joys we can get out of relationships with people during this con-. 
ference arc a truly free source of our enjoyment during 1950. 


be Atter that.long Huson ebtoe of sources of goods and services, you may be 
lost. I hope not. The micro problem of consumers: here.is to decide in what 
ways and how much to draw upon each of those sources for getting the things 
they want. How much should they depend upon inventories carried over, how 
much on household production, how much on spending money in the markets, how 
much on socially. provided gevds, how much on the gifts of nature? 


After having decided what should be gotten by use of money income, theret Ss 
the problem of spending it wisely. And this is where we come to a special 
eoncern of the Consumer Education program under RMA. What are the best buys 
in food? How can consumers get the most for their food dollars? I'm not going 
to dwell on this point for your are much more experienced than I in such prob- 
lems and the ideas which you share at this conference Will be so much more to 
the point than anything I can possibly say. I do want to conment, though, on 
the statement Director Munson made this morning. Youtll romember he said that 
homemakers are excellent buyers, Well, I don't ha appen to agree. JI think we 

still have to go a long, long way to bring most of the homemakers of our 
peer, into the class of expert buyers. But what is "expert buying"? It may 


a, 


“in Weech oe cn hope is Ene Fe of attitudes: and. facaane: Whe 
curing. the best article. for, the © purpose with the léeast- expenditure | OLe ‘ 
energy, and money, | elie me, this definition is a rather nice broad stateme 
of the aims of your Consumer. Education program and if the food buyers of « 
Peni eny, were hon! expert the sre'd be little reason Tor your program. 


ust: one more comment on this Sea Si. buying. 
_their Mwho , what, when, where, why, a 
_ story, in consumer buying we have a series of peices but eter eee nade 
- questions to try to answer. What kinds of foods should be bought? What 

varieties? How much at one time? Where should they be bought? How may one 
identify the best. quality and Wenetes for tne purpose? Should we pay cash or 


oUse. credit? You are going to be considering scveral of these doest ea thro 
out the week, Ctiked ; 


wes 


. But the Pack that foods are bought, the fact that they get into the te 
_ ily.market basket is no sign that they'll end up as efficient nourishment ° 
human bodies. As we Suggested before, there are many "slips twixt". There! 
the “problem of loss of fuod value due to inappropriate storage facilities in 
the home, to careless storage even when the facilities are OK, or’ to unavoid 
able losses due to aging. Then, we all know that by careless cooking 30 cen 
worth of grcen beans may be worth only 20 cents in terms of actual. body nour. 
ishment. And even if food from the market basket is stored and prepared as_ 
skillfully as possible and put on the family table according to the “Basic | 
Seven," there's no assurance that each person arcund the table will cat ac~ 
_ cording to the Basic Seven. Family consumption of eggs may show an "an average e 
of one per person per day, but you don't have well nourished children when 
Dad cats three eggs instead of one for breakfast and the children often don t 
eat any ‘ 


ts And to continue with this dismal picture, we're discovering more and mo 
evidence that it's not alone the total amount of protein which is consumed 
daily which is important, but the kind and the distribution of consumption 
_ throughout the day also pets a difference. Animal proteins are much superi 
to vegetable proteins. And a glass of milk or an ege for breakfast rather a 
than later in the day seem to facilitate the use of the proteins caten at lune 

iand dinner. The combination of amino acids consumed in proteins are import. n 
. along with the amount of proveiny.. Py 


So even if foods do disappear from the narkets, and even if homemakers _ 
a potentia yas ec ap un the losses in hows ae Reece and ao 


ee binces that I'm LE peuaine’ eins . a 


ie fifth x micro problem of consumers misht have eee considered wherk t e 
Pogoals of family living were being determined. It relates to decisions as 
— what should be done and how much to share, though in a small way, in publ Ce 
programs designed to deal with macro problems. For éxanple, should a fami 
- whose consumption of eggs is already appropriate feel a responsibility for 
suming more eggs because we now have‘a much-publicized surplus? This | 
‘proposal is being made by some, and, in my judgnent it's dangerous. Th 
plus of eggs should be channelled to. those who don't yet have enough, But 


i Ss on Ss 
me the aye good? BY 
consumers. do to encourage efficient marketing? As MacKie said, Mer 
family decisions we Should consider the social as. wwell 2 al 
ee f Na a pat Nye 
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_ iit vihats The. vee of Se Uiey Sdueation under RMA? 
Mt LO answer this aaagllon: Tin going to use beeline: fot be cause none of ‘ 
th cs needs lengthy explanation and they'll stand out ‘and be more meaning 
ul to you if kept in siaple, concise form. It seems to me that the Sa fee 
_ consumer education program under RMA is the following: 


“1. Motivation 


as OL ye urself to ears job. Be really enthusiastic about. 
it and know what you're trying to accomplish or you 
can't asthe peaene 


¥ 


Begin where the people are, phen build. 


Arouse sensitivities to problems. Many don't knaw they 
have food problems; others don't know how to define — 
the problems they feel, is 


8G Appeal to the several senses and to hunan interests, 


\ 


2. Information 


a. First. tand out about the kinds of people in your 
conituns ty and about some of their food problems. 


Dis Trformatinn about fcod problems requires three kinds 
of effort on your part, namely: preparation, 
dissemination, and utilization. 


c. Encourage research. 
(1) Relay problems: needing research to persons 
doing research. 
(2) Do graduate study and research yourself. 


3. Discussion. 
s \ 


a, Get folks to talk about their Saber eh 


Bs “@ncourage ‘comunity get-togethers of consumers, 
farmers, processors, and distributors. 


. Action Lp ee pony 
ae Get others. to participate and lead. 
ees Evaluate: the real test of the worth of your program 
is the amount of action you bring about on the coe 


Nose consumers and distributors. 
¢ t 


rf "As Alva Myrdal” 
Sweden, ! 


\ ie a6 Abe in my opinion need any React olan Ani set 

economic institutions to accomplish these ends. We need a more effectiv 
coordination of the institutions we already have, a closer cooperation 
tween consumers, distributors, and manufacturers in order to achieve a 
more effective utilization of our economic. resources and of the skills” of 
our manual workers, and engineers, and our executives. ie need American © | 

_ families which are. better informed as to their own necds, wnich are conscious © 
of their ability to encourage with their purchases those manufacturers and — 

_ distributors whose production policies they want to perpetuate. We need a 

_ education prcgrams which will make it possible for families of all types to- 
understand much more clearly than they do at the present time the economic © nae 
implications of. their own mode of living, their relationship to the economic — 
order not only as producers but as consumers, the effect of their level of — 


cae 
_ consumption not only upon their own lives, but also upon the lives of others. 


_ In short, we ask our educational institutions to Rees major responsibilit 


Vitor developing Acute om ineaif literate! families. ' 


‘ With this challenge before you, what are you going to ne about incréas 
ing efficiency in conswaption? How will you have contributed to the prome 
of the general welfare by the year 2000? 
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MARKETING PROBLENS* 


_R. B. Corbett, Agricultural Counsel 
National Association of Food Chains 


\ 


The Consumer Is Boss 


i The Boia thre of the homemaker are final in the food business. . 
does not buy, there is no business for the retailer, which in turn means no 
business to the wholesaler and to the farmer. Understanding of the "market- 
thinking" of these persons who make the final decisions is of top ee 
to all who work with food Larned N . | 


Think it over and see if it is of- help. The horiemaker has three Gideon in Pies 
mind as she buys. The first is the money budget; she must stay within its 
bounds and it is usually inelastic. Second, is her time budget. -A homem kes 
with children is a busy person and she conserves her time and energy. — ; 
_ third budget is the nutrition budget -- getting the maximum food value for her 
family. The better informed she is, the greater the importance of this. se, 
As the homemaker buys food, how do these three budgets affect her decisions 


ae what, when, ae where roe will be made? 


Five to fifteen percent are "quality" Buea == oa 
ae the best, ae the price is a secondary consideration. (2) Five to © 
fifteen percent are "price" buyers -- they buy products that are in Be 
either because of heavy supplies that have reduced prices below normal, 

_ because the product has been damaged. (3) Seventy to ninety percent of en 
homemakers look at both price and quality and can best be described as 
ee cca: They are the typical Ser LSet food buyers. In periods of de- 
pression, the number who are primarily ' "quality" buyers will be less than i 
periods of prosperity. This is not a rigid classification, but it does — 
- emphasize that various homemakers respond ite ives! to market situations 

The great bulk of the homemakers are looking for "good buys," but opinions 
on at sa Pipl "pood nea vary suey ; . 


at 
. 


What Are "Good Buys?" 


| Since the typical homemaker is constantly trying to determine Whee L 
a "goed buy," what are some of the factors that constitute a good buy? : 
tainly ‘ the nutritional value is one. This is a vast field in itself and 
Perens trained in nutrition will ‘have to give the answers. The main el ™m. 


today?" There has been much said and written on nutrition that ha t 
the test of time and scientific investigation. The truth is needed. The 
intelligent consumer wants nutritional information in deciding whet 2 
good buy. . \ 


What is a good buy in meat? Important is a knowledge of how te 
the less expensive cuts andgrades. The nutritional value is there, t 
cut and grade are satisfactory for the purpose, and decided economy 15 ee 
able. There is a story of a.young homemaker who nearly caused the bre =~ 
of her marriage by buying the highest-priced beef for purposes for whic 
was not needed. Her husband, who was struggling to pay for the home, w 
extremely critical, and not until she got some education on what are £0 
buys in meat, including the best buys for specific uses, could this youn 


homemaker remedy the situation. 


What is a good buy in produce? In all umprocessed foods, ‘fresh! 
& most important word. Freshness means quality and nutritional value in- 
minds of consumers. A survey shows that 30 percent of the persons buyin, 
produce make their purchases on "impulse." Even the homemaker with a lis 
if she sees a product that is attractive and "fresh," is apt to buy. Such 
buying is based entirely on external appearance, which is not always the 
guide. Consumers have been asked to choose among varieties of apples on 
basis of appearance and then among the same varieties when peeled, on th 
basis of taste. The variety that was placed first on the basis of appe 
was placed last on the basis of taste, nt ae 


x 


Produce that could be classified as a good buy, when placed on a 
- self-service counter may, within a few hours, become a poor buy because o 

consumer "maulings"” This is one of the great problems for all who are | 
interested in produce marketing. It is one of the places where consumer 14 
education can team up with the retailer to help everyone, Recently, 
reported watching a customer buying Spinach. She picked the leaves off 


Plants and threw the stems back for the next customer. ‘Somebody had to 
for the stems. | my 


Here is a vivid personal illustration; I was writing notes for +, 
talk, The topic "consumers maul produce" was jotted dom as I left for 
Within 5 minutes, I passed by a small chain store where fruit was displaye 
in the front window. There stood an elderly man, picking up pear after pe 
end viciously pushing his thumb into each. It would be difficult to est 
the damage he was doing, but it was appreciable. Some have tried to app 
_ this problem humorously. For example, a sign over a display of peaches 
know you love me, but please don't squeeze." Two well-informed men est 
the damage due to mauling of produce by consumers in retail stores at bet 
$100,000,000 and #200,000,000 Per year. This is a problem which onl 
in consumer education can solve. The goal is worth the attempt. 


* 


Varieties are a problem. They 
_Many companies are spending huge sums 
ceunters, who are becoming fewer and f 
Part of this training is a recognition 
_ For example, take the lowly potato. Studies show that varieties of potatc 
that are excellent for baking may be decidedly inferior for other wa. 
_ preparation. A good buy in potatoes must be guided by the purpose ) 


are a problem for the retail stores, 
to train the men who work behind prod 
ewer in number, to do the job bet x 
ef varicties and the value of varied 


ake ‘The pie vaccoe Pde tty chose pentneaes while the ono w 


4 ples for the children took Pea Do you know your plea 


ye ot is difficult, 
re ‘ 


ae What iso good buy in canned goods? 
Pikys long implored people to read lubels «nd 
E workers. mow that there are 32 sizes of cans Har tha di some fruits’ in the same 
size can will be packed in heavy sirup while neha will be packed in igo eae 
- sirup. The consumer cannet accurately gauge « good buy witheut knowing can. 
izes and without reading: Ln label te find Bat Bed, the product is packed: te 
uit her needs 


* 


USome consumers are depending more and more upon the joa “e do the 
" solosting for ree It is true that food chain buyers do ‘ | 
y and specifications. The problem is an ious and 
) aifrioult one and ‘needs much careful considera 1tion. | 


What is. A good buy in frozen foods? Meny customers consider frozen food 

s | “luxury” items. They probably do not realize that cleaning, trimming, pack- 

and other processes, are part of the cost of these items and should, in 
and time in the home. Frozen foods are only Thao: of Reh 
stores. Some believe that Bhey may eventually : 
learn about the hendling of frozen focds. One of the nronrene 


zi Small volume olways means ‘higher re par unit, We the 
equipment. for use| with frozen foods as) CXPENSLVE 


oods in the home. ius Bone Seiig hte, do ee have: Pe ag lt bike for cornea : 
ndling of frozen foods. This, of course, affects quality and satisfaction 
There may be some truth in the report of homemakers vho 7 fi 
‘chase their pana in the’ afternoon and leave them in a sun-baked car on ‘thes ae 
et while they spend the afternoon playing bridge. Good handling of froze 
: ods is:a problem to all who are engaged in their productien, wear 
and usc. | ‘4 
Good nde in food mean the Wes tery. of many details. The homem cee ile 
alls into a huge modern supernarket may be faced with as many as 4,100 items. 
This number of items, plus the factors on which good buys depend, a few of 
ch have just. been réviewed, makes clear the problem. There must be carofu 
r ganization of material in consumer education or the homemaker can easily) #/)) 
ecome confused and discoure gods A*tood job can be extremely valuable but a. 
‘3 orly organized job might be worse than none at all. we is not an casy road 


What Does tha! Homemaker ana in lah Stores? 


ee. ee ee pe 


; Again, in food retailing, the homomaker is "boss." What she buys, when 
buys, where she buys, and what she is willing to pay, directly affect the 4 
etail store, and so thé wholesaler ond the farmer. In addition to reasonable - 
tae ye variety of products, a convenient location, and friendly and courteous 
reat ent, the honenaker> wants the modern store to be inviting. It mst be 
“On ange and convenient in its physica Bs aa In general, the da: 


are’ past...) To. meet 


the stores and in the equipment used. Probably a gener ave fo 
retail store is %50;000 invested in equipment and merchandise. Ob olescen 
a tremendous factor, since what was good just a few months ago is no longe 
sirable. It is important that consumers Imow the effect of their demands u 
investment and, in turn, the effect upon costs. In these days of talk about 
part of business income should go to labor, it is important to know that f re 
dollar of salary paid per annum to employees, the investment to make the j } 
efficient in chain food stores is around (1.50. Since salaries vary from sec 
to section, a general average is only an approximation, but somewhere between 
$4,000 and $4,500 is an average investment per employee. Knowledge of such 
factors helps consumers to understand. problems in retailing foods. ei, 


Company executives study carefully the investment in a store compare 
with the possible volume of business to be obtained. How far do consumers want 
retailers to go in furnishing such items as air conditioning, parking space, 
comfort, and even beauty, in the stores? Do they want hostesses and nurserie 
_ for children? All such developments add to the investment and total Costs. uF 
Only through a great increase in volume can such features be carried efficiently 


2 hed oe 
’ 


") The homemaker wants convenience. Self-service has long .been the us 
practice in the retailing of "dry" groceries, and the trend is toward more al 
More self-service. The increase of self-service in both produce and meats it 
rapid. In many areas, the 100 percent self-service store is gaining in numbe 
and popularity. Apparently homemakers like the speed, the convenience, the 
_-freedom, and the added selection that usually go with self-service operations 
One company has told the story of its first day with a 100 percent self-serv 
store ina community that was not accustomed to self-service. Before the d 
was over, turkeys were in the ham display, hams were in the turkey display, an 
the store was a "mess." It took the greater part of the first night to reorg 
‘ize, but ina few days the oustomers had learned how to shop in this type of 
_ store and apparently the great majority liked it. | ie 


- "Check-out" operations sometimes become a bottleneck in self-servic 
Retailers are alive to this problem. On February’ 6° and 7, 150 store operators 
met in Chicago, some traveling from the west coast, to spend a concentrated 36 
hours in exchanging experiences and in developing better methods of meeting 
check-out problems. Both efficiency and good will are involved at the check-ov 
stand and operators are keenly aware of this. Consumer knowledge and understand 
ing of the problem will help reduce this bottleneck. eaeeoa 


Self-service in’ food retailing is complete democracy in business. © 
homemaker has a choice of stores -- ghe can pick the store in which she wis 
‘to shop. . She has complete freedom of choice when she is inthe store. She 
buy or not, just as she chooses. She can make her decisions quickly and eas 
from an increased selection of items. It is small wonder that self-service | 
is rapidly becoming the usual practice. eae 


Prepackaging 


Prepackaging and self-service are inseparably linked in food retai 
ng. How far should prepackaging go? One retailer summarized the cost 
by saying "The consumer likes all the ribbons and frills but she does nc 
want to pay for them." His thought was that in such intense competitio 
‘prepackaging cost must be held to a minimum. Items like a grapefruit, 


head of lettuce, ora head of cabbage, are natural packages and no cost 


faction. There are also many local instances of close cooperation between 


should be added, in his opinion. ‘Also, many customers prefer to do much of 


the packaging of such items as green beans, lima beans, and peas. Other | 


operators, in other areas, think that many consumers are willing to pay for 
_ the additional costs of quite fancy prepackaging. There is a difference of 


opinion among retailers and consumers as to the costs and values of different 
kinds of prepackaging. 
° 
Possibly the most important factor in prepackaging for educators to | 
consider is the consumer's reaction to quality and the difficulties involved. 
Whether a retail store likes it or not, the store becomes the guarantor of 
each package. To illustrate: A homemaker can select spinach from a bulk 
self-service counter, and if she takes home five or six yellow leaves in that 
which she has chosen, she thinks little or nothing of it. However, if she 
picks up a prepackaged item and finds upon opening it that there are five or 
‘Six yellow leaves, the store is to blame for those leaves being there and she 
feels that the store has cheated her. A store manager told of this early ex- 


erience with 10-pound consumer sacks of potatocs: The first lot that came to 
wiles Pp 


the store was excellent in quality and moved out readily. The second lot 
started to move readily, but upon examination was found to contain decidedly 
inferior potatoes. For the rest of the season and, in fect, for a much longer 
period, the sale of prepackaged potatoes in 10-nound bags was virtually im- 
possible. Some companies describe prepackaged items as "one-chance" items. 


If each succeeding package is satisfactory, the business grows, but a single 
_bad experience may stop the buying of that item in packages for a long time 


to comes There is no compromise with quality in prepackaged items in sclf- 
Service storcs. 


A company started prepackaging produce with the belief that producers 
should do the prepackaging becausc costs would be lower and transportation 
would be less. In a few months, the company discontinued this policy and 
began to prepackage under its ow control at a central point. Some of the 
stores to be serviced were 200 miles distant. After a few months, this plan 


was discarded because even under its ow control, the company could not 


satisfactorily maintain quality. Today, the company is following the policy 
of prepackaging in stores that have sufficient volume of business to justify 
a prepackaging operstion; in other stores, all produce is sold in bulk with 
the consumer doing her ovm packaging. The quality problem in prepackaging ie 
is difficult, ; 
There are successful producer prepackaging operations. Some involve 
jong truck hauls, but they are continuing to operate, apparently with satis- 


producers and retail stores. There is no one "best" way of doing prepackaging. 


The crux of the problem, however, is quality maintenance and control. 


Margins of Retailing 


G 4 


When the margins for retailing food can be reduced, both producer and 
consumer benefit. Margins are frequently a matter of discussion. The efficient. 
retailer is as anxious as anyone to have the facts know. Many times, only a 
part of the facts are used in such discussions. For example, last January a 
Washington newspaper carried on the front page a statement that the price of 
eggs in a certain area was 65 cents 2 dozen to the consumer. The implications 
were that this was too high a price ond that there was too much Spread between 


_ this and the producers! price. At the same time, a newspaper advertisement 


«for the largest company operating in that area gave the price of ar 
eggs, produced nearby, as 43 cents a dozen. This company has an exce 
program for the handling of eggs produced nearby. There are spdendid ré 
between the producers and the company. Producers like the way their eg 
purchased and placed on the market within a few hours. The price of th Se 

excellently handled eggs at that time was 45 cents a dozen, making the news 
paper reported price more than 50 percent inaccurate for that operation, ° 
is the largest in the territory. Undoubtedly, some eggs were being sold 
65 cents a dozen, but many more were selling at a price closer to 43 cent 
than to 65 cents. Last summer during the week of the peach campaign, pric Ss 

_ were observed in three cities. The highest was 21 cents a pound (in just on 
instance), and the lowest was 4 anda fraction cents a pound. Indications 
were that hundreds of bushels of peaches were being sold at the 4 and Ae 

_ fraction cents per pound for each pound sold at 21 cents. A report that p a 
_ were selling at 21 cents a pound would have been accurate for a fraction of 

_ percent of all sales. A reported price of around 5 cents a pound would ha 

been accurate for about 75 percent of the volume sold. Educators want and wi 
get all the facts when discussing margins. ae ae 


‘ 
er 


‘i Food retailers are. proud of the progress that has been made in th 
first half of this century. Many did away with credit in foad retailing, w 
reduced one of the, costs. Open pricing started, with the same price to all 
and all to see the price. Delivery, to a. large extent, disappeared, which 
meant reduced costs. Self-service has appreciably reduced over-all costs. 
the beginning of the century, 40 to 45 cents of cach dollar spent by the c 
sumer for food was used to pay the costs of retailing. In 1949, a survey o 
@ group of stores showed that only 17 cents of the consumer's dollar was going 
for the costs of retailing, and of this, only 1.2 cents was going for profits. 
A well-known retail food executive forecasts that margins in this decade -- t 
1950's -- will be between 12 and 15 percent, over-all, and the net 1 percen 
Since 1900, there have been tremendous improvements in the stores themse lve: 
_ the equipment, the practices, the efficiency.with which the consumer can bu: 
and the quality and packaging of the food. This great improvement is the 
result of competitive, free enterprise, battling it out to please the. 0 
Madam Consumer. It is what can be e : 
4 


Aten 


Flexible Margins 


Ms, An illustration of alertness and flexibility has particular value 
those who believe that margins should be fixed. There have been some who h 
‘suggested fixed margins as an improvement in the marketing system. The follow 
_ ing happenings could not have taken place under a system of controls and in- 

flexibility: Last October, the price of eggs to producers dropped, in mo 
markets, 4 cents a dozen on October 24, again on October 25, and again on 
October 26 October 26 was on Wednesday and many telephone calls were r 
_ indicating trouble in the producers! market, Some of these calls implie 
_ the difficulty was that retail stores were not lowering their prices in 1 
with falling prices.in the producer market. A check proved that this was 
true in the larger companies where specialized buyers.of poultry and egg 
on the job. They adjusted their prices, usually within 24 hours of.th 
‘ment in the producer price. The next day, Thursday, October. 27, one. 
largest operators in the Washington area carried an advertisement in ¢ 
noon papers stating that their best grade of eggs was now on sale at 18 


\ tee ‘ : MNS YS pal Hilly eae 


y re a | - evidently ; given him ny hidaa C5. a) came. 
ate ege display, took off O, dozen eggs -- probably the quantity called fides ei 
the list -- then looked again at the price of the eggs and the price on his 
t. He then. took two more dozens of eggs. A large volume of eggs was moved 
shat weekend and the market straightened out the following week. It takes” 
1 alertness and great flexibility to produce such quick action and obtain 
uch results... This illustration is an excellent background for, the producer- 


Producer-Consumer Campaigns 
icades 1936, the National Association of Food Chains has demonstrated — 
that producer-consumer campaigns can markedly increase the movement of feedem | 
_ Meny times these campaigns have brought to the attention of consumers, Cure 
_ advertising. and other promotion, the fact that a product is plentiful and a 
good consumer value. The increased sules have benefited producers by reliev-. 
ing the market of heavy supplies, have benefited consumers by increasing their 
ee ees a time bie the Breguet was at perk quality and at best value, 
business. These 
campaigns are dependent upon requests Pech Ao ee for assistance, supported ~ 
by facts which demonstrate that help is needed. Persons working in consumer 
education are surely interested in this type of free enterprise merchandising, 
my which has relieved many & aie situation. 


Newspaper Advertising Valuable 


aa Miss Los Taine speaking before the National Peach Council last 
Petey 21, defined eee tion as: "The learning that takes place when the 
information is needed." The consumer needs information when she buys food > 
for her family. She cee make decisions with her three budgets in mind -- hee 
money budget, her time budget, and her nutritional budget. One of the chief 
_ sources of information for her is the newspaper advertisements of retail food 
tf _ companies. Experienced men will tell you thet there are four time-honored 
demon tals in food advertising: (1) Advertise seasonal items,: (2) advertise 
items in abundant supply, (3) advertise attractive prices, and (4) advertise 
lines that are important as traffic builders. Such advertising is helpful 
to all three budgets. The foods are abundant, they sre economical buys, and | — 
are usually at their nutritional best. | 


pL AS. man euanonal Hie for one of the largest fresh fruit! aind ‘vegetable 
retail operations in the country recently stated that the seasonal changes 
an the supplies of the various products were his bible. "hen they are in 
heavy supply, you can be sure wo will be in there pitching," he snid. Meny 
farm products have a marked and highly regular seasonal variation in the CS a 
supplies coming onto the market. The point is that retail food advertising in 
ews papers will push these products most when they are in great supply, and s 
Are a source of Neneh he information to Her Majesty, the consumer, and to all 


On the dla 


of the job of ane eti yy in food buying is to be dons well, there fase te 


ation among producers, wholesalers, retailers, consumers, and educators. 
ll be on the same team. 


; ‘Those’ of us who are working in consumer education in marketing 
nted with the problem of getting information te aany REPS cee 

ows. us that many methods and visual aids are 

ifferent ways. 


Radio-Recordings 
Still Pictures _ 


Motion Pictures. -. 


Exhibits 


Ficld Trips 


Contrived Experiences 


Direct, Purposeful Experiences | 


THE "CONE OF EXPERIENCE" described in the book: AUDIO-VISUAL 3 ETHODS oF 
eH ING voy. EDGAR DALE (chapter Iv). 
TEEN New York, ee 


Dale's cone is a visual aid betee explain the ineerelauianyntee of th 
various types of audio visual materials, 


as well as their individual positi 
the learning process, It consists of ten bands. * 


Each band represents a 
ge between the two extremes -— between direct purpo 


seful experience 
of the cone and pure abstraction ae the top or ae FONG 


are teaching selection. 


Direct 


, purposeful experiences 


The pace of the cone -répresents Bian epee shana © experience. It is tangible. 


( Ttis at this stage that the learner takes action. The bottom band then is 


the most concrete of all our visual teaching methods. Here is the result 
demonstration we have used so effectively. The participating method demon- 
strations are a means of direct experience. Learners learn by doing. 

' We may help a woman plan a food budget or teach the Pavaiie of apples by 
buying apples. 


"Kitchen Conference" is what one adult education group. calls the indiv idee 
visit to a home, and is a very effective method of teaching but a slow one. 


This band constitutes the base of the cone for it is in reality the basis 
of effective learning. But life cannot always be lived on this direct concrete 
level. 


Contrived Experiences 


The next. band on the cone is contrived experiences. Sometimes this method 
is the expedient one to use, so we use models instead of the real thing. A 


model is a miniature or replica of the real thing. 


From a set of dairy council food models a leader may select the green 
and yellow vegetables from the "other" vegetables, and by so doing learn that 
head lettuce and corn are neither green nor yellow. She may be told and she 
may read, but I am sure the idea will clinch itself in her mind when she is 
faced with making the selection. 


A salad already made up for use in a vegetable buying demonstration 
eliminates detail of food preparation in that meeting. Time may then be spent 


on selection of the vegetables for quality. This model eliminates unnecessary 


detail. It emphasizes the key points. We are not teaching préparation, We 


Dramatic Participation 


There are a great many things we cannot possibly experience at first hand, 


Life is too short. Restrictions of time and place make it impossible for any 


one of us to experience directly much of what we need to know if we are to be 


educated. 


i We cannot experience something that has already happened. So, in school, 
children re-live Daniel Boone ie pioneers by assuming the roles of these 
characters in a pageant. 


We use skits to put over our teaching; for example, a skit on taking 
care of groceries upon arrival at home. 


Act I - Mrs. Efficiency puts hers away. 

Mrs. Careless leaves hers in sack while she answers telephone, 

runs off on an errand, and is stopped by a neighbor. 

Act II - Dinner time this evening and re difference in the dinners as 
a result of the practices in taking care of food. 


‘Role: playing as a 2 part of discussion. fits fakes here. | Anot 
role playing is the ae on ae to be given’ ee u 


~ who. merely ‘Looks on. 


Sunnary Ge first eee stages 


The three Saas that we have discussed so far involve doing. 
three stages the learner is not a spectator but a Rohe erat: In the next 
atl Aan on the cone, the learner is an observer 


He no longer participates actively with responsibility for the outcome. 
He merely watches. But as we pointed out earlier, audio visual materials — 
- ofte en blend into one another and interlap. 


' 


- Demonstrations 


are eke We iouinseraee how to buy a a of Tero or “how to. refrigerate 
vegetables conserve their food value and quality. 


The demonstration may require nothing more than observation on the barte : 
of the person watching. Demonstrations are more helpful if they include ae 
ing, showing, and doing. If the observer is asked to do what he has, Just, 

+ observed, then the demonstration becomes a direct experience. i 


- Field Trips 


in tours or field trips we see results. A field trip helps us to see. 
_ what someone else has done or is doing - such as a visit to the spinach pack— 
aging plant that is arranged for us tomorrow. If we get beyond the observa 
and discuss with the people there the quality of the product, the advantages 
- of marketing it this way, the field trip or tour gains in directness, When — 
_ participation can be combinadiwith observation, the field trip becomes more . 
- meaningful. . 


‘ 


_ Exhibits Exhibits 
Exhibits are graphic PapRedonbaticne! a group of materials planned to. 
something, but on a more artificial basis than ficld trips and dcmonstratio 
“ They are more effective if they include motion, and appeal to other Senses — 
touch, ae pie smell. &xhibits are to be seen, not read, 


Exhibits teach good standands)! ‘The more life-like and life-sige, th 
more meaningful they usually are. ; Ue 


2 Motion prebarea show pictures of someone doing the job, vot tori 
are effective because they can show a long period of time (a life cyele) 
can compress space. You can see any and all areas Ca the world at on sitt 


x ar pa the . ; we are merely Gaerne’. - seeing other. 
eople ete. things. Motion. pictures present an abstact version of the real’ 

event with consequent losses as well as gains. It may be easier to understand 
than a more direct experience, 


2 


The iotion picture can also dramatize events so effectively that we feel 
as. though we are present at the reality itself. Motion pictures are most ey 
effective if the person in charge first acquaints the observer with the points (a7, 


to be brought out in the picture - shows the picture; finally discusses the 
al with the observer. if 


Radio-Recordings-Still Pictures 


These are one-dimensional devices and appeal to only one sense. They 
need to be related to other experiences and concepts to be meaningful. Film _ 
strips, slides, photographs, materials roughly classified as actires ean 
are less vivid but less expensive methods of what the moving pictures presen 
on a large scale. 


The Household Finance Corporation has a series of 5 film strip lectures 
to teach wise spending of the food dollar. You will recall that I said that 
hic Dirst.3 stages involve "doing."' These 5 stages involve observing. Here 


the learner is an observer even though some participation may be added as we 
have pointed out. 


As we se et large numbers of people as most of us in our programs must ~ 
do in order to be effective, we probably use more of this group than the first . 
but an interplay of both, 


ate Visual Symbols 


Here all the teaching materials are the sceing kind. They include chareera 
graphs, and maps. They should be ample in size, geared to the level of the _ 
people, and include only one central idea. Here we no longer have the realis— 
tic thing itself, but an abstract representation. We have our written i 
materials, bulletins, leaflets, and circular letters, food news to NOME aKe TS 
marketing bulletins to agents, to leaders, etc. 


Here we no longer deal with reality but with substitutes. We communi- 

tale with visual symbols. Symbols as a dollar sign for money will often. assist 
a person to understand an-idea. Only the simplest kind of visual symbols 
are usually understood by a cross-section audience. This flannelgraph of Dale's Ke 
cone is a visual symbol, The Basic 7 chart is another. a 


Verbal Symbols 


Here are the telling methods. These include reading, writing, and speak~ 
ing. These are our final stages on the cone — designations that have no re-— 
semblance to the objects or ideas for which they stand. Appearances have been 
removed from the original. The term "bib lettuce" does not look like the 

Be tice to which Mrs, Kelley introduced me last week, 


A verbal symbol stands eae a concrete object: - like kale; for an idea — 


\ 


To make ee more - concrete we use visual Sbolsy sadn’ as graphs, 
- charts, or examples of direct experience, which bre visual synbols do n t. 
aoene to the more concrete. 

Uh “ithe Cone, Ot, opunce! is merely an nid to. understanding this 
subject. It is not-a me echanically flawless diagram but -sonething: 
help explain the relationship of the. various types of sensory ma— 
terials, as they move from direct experience to the most abstract — 
kind of learning. These bands on the cone, of course, interlap 
and frequently blend into one another. The cone as a Niles conven 
iently subdivides into three major groups: © - 


1). Direct EOE a )involve DOING 
Contrived experiences  )in order of de- 
Dramatic participation  )ereasing directness 
Denonstrations eat 
Ficld trips | )involve OBSERVING 
Exhibits . ) in order of de- 
Motion pictures ~ ) creasing directness 
Radio, Recordings ) ii eNie srk: 
Still Pictures ) 

) involve SYMBOLIZING 
) in order of increasing 
abstractness" +. 

* — taken from "Audio-Visual Rae in Teaching" by Edgar Dale. 


Visual symbols 
Verbal symbols 


We hope the work groups will 
field of teaching experience they are going binsugh! - thak of reaching 
great nunbers of people but never Ng aed the individual. 


| Examples of the methods discussed were given in brief: talks vniich a 
_ sSumnarized in the following paragraphs: 


HOW TO DO CONSUMER “DUCATION WORK THROUGH HOME © 
DEMONSTRATION AGENTS 


Mary Wood 


In Up-State New York 47 counties and 3 cities tas home donenltrs 
‘programs. We work with these agents to find out what kind of food mar 
ing information they need and how they use it. We need to know to what 
it is to be put in order to know in what form it will be of the most. he 
to them. Agents often want help in localizing this material. ‘Those wk 
food marketing information successfully are the ones who localize it. 
also are the ones who have established , good relations with the local 
editors and radio people. Market trips for agents and their executive < 
:) ittces have been Mie in acquainting them with loeal probleme.) ; 


Mary Bodwell. 


Our radio ae are ARSE GCN te Dae sent out to all county agents, 
Ce nding weg fay and others who have dys toc eee Most of | 


7 
% 


Some: Pik Nobe of the eomhodity, using thar Carrier's book, 
"Beginnings of Agriculture in America," and the Nets onae 
Wd eal tirn Meigazine,. simak oy aks 

ade 

fon the Paine of the food: we use — "Food Products. by Sher — 
man. 

on how valuable’ at ‘is; CO. gaits tke. using Michigan crop 

ce dari 


seuren whene it is grown in ‘the U. os Ban where in 
Michigan. — ic i 


The marketing Por Lods quality, grades, and varieties 
available, ; 


How to Bly: the commodity using "Food Buying in our Markets." 
"Consumption of. Food in the .U.S. OO Hb wt 


4 


Food values. 


Something on care and use, No recipes are used. 


t 


PUBLIC RELATIONS IN A CITY 


_ Russell Hawes 
Dat Public relations is no mysterious process. It is not a job that can be 
stablished overnight. We establish good relations by having a real job GON 
o and then doing it well - with the help and backing of many people. When z 
relations are good we are in a position to influence public opinion. . 


13 i» 
ey ie 


Quoting from i eager report: "The object of this consumer educattegs 
program is to assist the wholesale and retail trade in preventing and/or a 
removing 'gluts! of perishable foodstuff in the markets, through calling vio 

attention: of consumers the need and desirability of increasing their 
purchases of those commodities needing marketing assistance, to AGERE consume ors 


Bae nids! Wits work has been: carried out this year “through the use of (1) 
point of sale consumer. information (2) radio scripts (3) press aa 
er (5) re; cularly | issued retail market reports.! ; 


a 


“NATIONAL ‘APPLE WEEK CAMPA GN 
Virginia Sherburne 


I will use our Naeieral hoale Week as an ee of how. we haety che 

city campaign. The mayor proclaimed a national apple week. Sometimes we 
_ have the governor declare a national apple week in the State. We had the 

radio stations give away apples on their audience participation programs. 
food editors at the stations worked this. out. 
wholesalers in the market to donate apples. The wholesaler delivered the — 
_ apples to the station. Our part was to start the idea, make Seiler 
and write the thank-you letters afterwards. ; 


Sad 


‘The annual Baltimore food show was held the same week. Several. of ne 


stations broadcast from the stage of the armory where the food show was he 


We saw to it that apples were featured. We contacted the persons whose win 
dows would make good display points and set up our own displays. We also « fore) 
_tacted department stores, asking then to use the theme in their windows. 
of the restaurants used our poster; some mentioned ity it was’ apple. week” 
their menus. Others used placards in their booths. 


a 


aie all the newspapers and played up the week in our Risa releases. 


_ have just put radios in the busses in Baltimore. They announced that it was 
national apple week. Since that time we have a two-minute spot, 3 tines alae 
week on the buss radios. We offer pamphlets in our news releases. 

ee campaigns follow somewhat the same patterns. 


FILING MATERIAL | hes CONSUMER EDUCA TION IN MARKETING 


x 


Mildred Smith 


nf I keep my files by subject matter. I set up three series of files. Ihe: 
ones I use the most are those that begin with apples and go. down throue be 
alphabet of commodities. ; 


ji nen a form NTneoracltd on for Connecticut Consumers" and sent one 
for each spuaenra! to the State Department of Farms ae Markets. The form ip 


Diual?ties to look for, grades, areas of production in Connecticut, competi 
areas of production, source of products out of scason. They filled this form 
out for me on about 35 commodities. In each commodity folder I have one of 
those sets. I also: stint the information from the eo Fruit and ven 
pone Guide. . 


Bi ‘These Leonlies files are getting thicker all the Aime, put I don't x 
“arthey contain all the material on apis subject that I Fave in my rt a 


* On the cover of ee folder we note the date when that. commodity is 
ten about in our weekly release (in addition to dates the commodity is 
tioned. in other releases, such as those from Boston and NYC). 


The Department of Farms and eed gets” out a wholesale list of Jj 
“prices, 3 days a week. We chart these prices, possibly every Wednesday 
do not use those definite prices in Lalicine to consumers, but over a 
years I can tell when the plentiful seasons are oe né 


i ee) i aly cael { x 4 Sen * Te ee aM es f ‘ * 3 r oe 
ot estes et oe oles: At ater in che files aan! are distinctly histori- 
al are BLS statistics... retail prices in cities. These trends in re tadls 
pr ae the last 3 yoars help ste , ay) 
Lye’ ‘As Men eh Last ane systems, you will find the most "sod sources of ingon’ 
oo on top of my desk. : 


BUILDING THE VEBKLY BULLETIN 
Carlton me Wright 


Deke “The neck Food warxeting Bulletin in the New York Metropolitan area. 
_ office serves as a fundamental source of information for those charged with 
getting food « nd marketing information to the people. uvery cffort is made 
Ho Inake ‘the Bulletin Pera? timely, and accurate as possible, tie 


x de Heeriius ‘the topic or contents each week several factors are given® | 

_ consideration, These include, among others, svason, “supply, price, merchan- 
dising dates, program of the agencies, special commodity developments or 
pecial Boy Seasons. Changes are made in long time plans as current 


Pacormation for the Bulletin as secured from many Sources. Reports — — 


daily, weekly, monthly, or periodically . - are most valuable. These come from 
city, county, state, and national sources of both private anid public agencies. 
a Federal Departments and State College and experiment stations are valuable _ 
sources of information. Telehpnne conversations with county agents, market 
people, and others bring in last minute information. Correspondence is very — 
elpful on a longey time basis. Personal visits to markets and meetings are — 
- Books, bulletins, and periodicals of all kinds are useful, Research 
results are incorporated Lae possible. 


t The Bulletin is pasemb] od in accordance with a ‘long time schedule a ace 
current changes. based on numerous conferences in the office and elsewhere, 

‘opy. is prepared in the economics and the home economics areas. The two ane ie 
i) hen combined into one. Last minute additions, changes and corrections Bive( 
fi the current information. The Bulletin material is prepared Friday, edited 
i _ and: ieneed 4 on Ces and mailed Monday Pe Mm. This permits its use in the 


a frase is placed on certain parts of the Bulletin in geen fees) 


. 


get the feature attention. The pattern is kept flexible to Conn new ideas 
or new information being included. 


its significance. Sometimes price or supply, sometimes selection, care or use _ 


USE OF RECORDINGS IN THE i/ARKET AREA 


ee Ma 

Carmen Sanchez 

H J 4 : . a eh } 3 

I have been asked to talk to you about one of the methods used in 

Rico to carry necessary information to consumers. This is, the use of 
educational recordings in market places. 


a When our program began we looked for every possible way by which we cou 
ma reach the public. We wanted a method that could reach as many consumers as f 
_--~—-s «possible at the same time. This brought the idea of using records and loud 
Bee Speakers in our program. These records served several purposes. In the first 
ol place, information could be given to ‘consumers right from the information an 
centers established in the municipality of Rio Piedras, where loud speakers — 
and records were used for the first time in our consumer cducation program. — 
Second, and very important, these same records can be used too in other infor- 
mation centers which are being organized in other Extension Service district 
as in the information recorded we do not mention such facts 2s names of towns 
or specific places where information centers are located, So, they can bey.y 
used anywhere in the Island. inher 


: Looking for the effectiveness of these records, the information prepare 
to be recorded was strictly revised and corrected by the different specialis 
_ dealing with food products so as to give the most exact and useful informati 
to consumers about availability of agricultural products, wise selection of 
_ food products and their nutritional value. ob aie wai 


Vp Payee 
i 


j ? : \ 
This method has proved to be very cffective, The information carried to 
consumers has helped us to get the public familiarized with the consumer éduca- 
tion program of the Agricultural Extension Service. © i ae 
NA The use of records has proved also to be of great help to the person in 
ey charge of the information center. While this person is’ giving a method demon- 
stration to a group visiting the information center, récords are played carry) 
ing the same information to the public buying in the inarket place. Thisyasye 
the record gives information about the product used in the method demohstrati 
tn fact, the records complete the method demonstration #iving a clear and 


_ exact information to consumers about the product in scason being used, , 


Maybe it will be hard for you to believe that at first the information 
given by means of records causetl 2 great deal of excitement in the market 
_ Place. This was duc to the fact that consumers for many years had wrong idéas 
about food buying and they were astonished to hoar new information about the 
_ selection of certain products. In order to be more specific, I will let you © 
_ know about an incident with alligator pears or avocados; ei mea 
: 


For many years the Puerto Rican consumer had believed that ripened 2 

were those whose seeds move when shaken. When they heard our information 

the movement of the seed of an avocado when shaken is not a sign of ripen 

they thought we were wrong. Many consumers and salesmen came immediately 
the information center asking about this. We proved that we were right 


aA showing them some varicties of avocados which being green the seeds :oved 4 
._ the fruit was shaken. ; yi 


~55- 


Another incident was that of a lady who was buying tomatoes for a 
salad. I must say first that in our market places there is.no classifica- 
tion of agricultural products yet. We will have it soon as the Extension 
Service now has a group of special marketing agents who are in charge of 
food classification among other things. Due to this there is a selling and 
buying of unclassified products in our market places. As I was saying, when 
this certain lady went to buy the tomatoes, she asked the salesman to let her 
select them according to the information she was hearing. The salesman told 
her that he had bought them unclassified and that she had to buy them the 
Same way. She refused to buy them and went to another shop whose owner was 
more pleasing to this customer. 


As you see, we could get an idea of the effectiveness of the records. 
Consumers made use of the information for the selection of their food products. 


Since the radio uses constant repetition in its commercial advertising 
so that radio hearers finally believe the article advertised is good, we 
think that records played over and over carrying useful information will suit 
our purpose in consumer education. 


oe eee 
ies Our business is highly competitive. We have to give Mrs. Homemaker th 
buy for her money. We try to help her to buy wisely. We centered our atte: 
_ in our own way on advertising, methods of getting our story across without muc 
help in individual situations. We have had over-all coverage. The USDA. pass 


My idee information on Supplies, and. asking our assistance Py putting better mer Vi 
ae chandising principles in practices. 


| ‘Then we. got into the situation where we found the program here in Louisvi 
ou where home economists and a group of extension workers would be working very 
if closely with us. And it was at that point that we decided to take a particular 
stand in consumer education, Prior to that we had Meindt a middle-of-the-road - 
Policy. We now have a broad course. 


There are three points on which I want to SS 


oh ze Our program prior to the planned course we are now ea 


Ve did not have direct contact with either extension workers or people w 
ions a homemakers in clubs. te set up certain policies other than the in 
formation we got from national sources. We tried to govern our local situatior 
It has been our policy to work as close to the source of supply as possible, 


has What happened directly to us as operators, and my opinion of what hae 
appened to homemakers in this area since we have had the opportunity to wor 
aneeh people in extension work. \ 


ey 


Nie Iii. What I think can be done to increase our ability here, what can be fo} 
in other areas like Loutsvilte, based on what we have done here, i 


a 


“0 
> T Micas 


The policy of our business has been a very low profit policy. vie cannot 
on a basis of a sale today and a sale next. week, with a profit on the sale to. 
operate the business. Our obese is based: on the theme "You save a ‘litt e 
every day on everything you buy." le hope to pass on some to Mrs. Consumer ’ 
that the money she has to spend will go farther. Everyone who is a reputable 
operator is taking this same attitude. We encourage the shopper to come in t. 
first part of the week. Our personnel work better and serve betters 


better turnover of perishable merchandise, 


5 : 


“Another policy we follow is policy of national brands -~ known, tontont 
proven items. Mrs. Consumer's money is spent with us to get the most possibl 
for the money. We want to give value age 


“Ve have added services, too. Self-service meat and seiteae ees produce 
Who brought that on? I insist it was by mutual agreement between the produc 
he aia and Mrs. Homemaker herself. 


By stressing always quality at the right price we feel we are > help 
uccessfully Mrs. Homemaker to Buy Wise. 


._ What has been done by Extension Service and the home economist here. That is 

_ something I think will be closer to all of you here. I don't know how close you 

_ people: have gone into the source of supply or to the man in the middle such as La 
I know you work in agriculture on the condition, quality, and abundance of crops, 

_ and work with the homemaker, 


i _ Here we have gone from the grower to consumer level. Our first project here 
was on sweetpotatoes, Nancy Hall, The fatmers arid the growers like that variety 
~~ put the market is not good. Dr. Phillips asked my cooperation in an experiment on 

_ .sweetpotatoes in the store. We found that pricing higher the scarcer item and 
| pricing lower the abundant item, with equal display advantages, we found the people 
_ want what they want and expect us to get it. 


We will pay more for what the customer wants and the customer is willing to 
_ pay more, And we find we can bring it to her with little more cost than the item 
she would not buy, 


Following that we did an experiment on sweet corn. They like in this section 
field corn at a certain tender Stage, rather than well-known varieties of sweet 
corn, The farmers were growing field corn for the double use, Ve put the sweet 
corn in the stores, We inthe store got educated along the facts of the nutritive 
value of corn, and the consumer also learned, and was induced into trying sweet 
fa, corm, It doubled our sales of yellow corn shortly after the experiment was tried. 
Some people are still insisting on the use of the white corn but in all more corn . 
is being sold. The consumer learned that she liked the yellow corn better than the > 


old white field corn she had known since childhood. 


(Potato experiment too, as example.) 


a We experimented also with tomatoes. We would like to go into that farther 
_ aif it is agreeable to extension. Marketing tomatoes pink rather than ripening them 
has they go along, or they don't ripen enough and get to the homemaker in a green 
_ condition. We have found that by proper care by the producer, proper packing, the 
tomato could be put in the retail market and brought to the housewife with little 
fee Loss to anyone concerned, We proved that a better buy may cost the housewife a 
little more money at the Store, but is better than if she buys cheap and carries 
it home and has to throw some away. . 


mst ‘ 


jeriaaae As to actual contact of homemakers by Mrs. Kelley, when we were first con= 
fronted with the program as she handles it, some operators took a little mercenary 
attitude -- what's in it for us? We were trying to get costs down and the message 
to the consumer as economically as possible to increase the efficiency of our 
operation. That was only a passing thought of any of us involved. I realized 
we were getting into something that was as near something for nothing as we could 
“get. e . 


~~ Information is all we have to contribute. We did not expect it was going to 
bee odo anything particularly for us except what we had been floundering around trying 
Pi Xto do. We have advertising 6 times a week, trying to tell the reader that these 
are good buys. But it does not have the personal touch as when someone addresses 
_ a homemakers! club or gives a demonstration. (We have gone through a series of crop > 
situations or market situations, Last fall the apple situation was one of the most 
talked about over-production, abundant supply of any item we have had in a long 

time. We talked to various people in extension work about it, What can we do? 


‘We don't know what we can do, Not only our local crop here, but we passed on in 
formation after the local abundant crop was over, to the National Association - 4 
Food Chains, so thut they could see what. we had done to establish a precedent. 
Our direct contact with the people here. was handled in-this way. Vie had a meet 
of growers. They asked what we could do. T set up specifications I wanted the 
_ Brower to follow, I did not want any of his cull. apples. We wanted only the fi 
quality. We made ovr arrangements wich che fa.uers growing the various varieti 
We had the assistance of lirs, Kelley, She pessed the information on in recipes, 
_methods of use, and prepared for us certain recipes and leaflets which we could — 
_ pass out in our store:, We have: tried to develop a specific place in the store fo 
the "buy wise” information. We have managed to put a supply of the leaflets near — 
the item to which they are related and.also at the checkout stand lane for Mrs. 
Consumer, We feel in some cases they do considerable good. She comes back look: 
for the item next time, if she hasn't already gotten it when she goes through 
checkout, 
We make mistakes, Once I had an abundant supply of dried fruits after the _ 
normal selling season for dried fruits. It is our policy to reduce price and take 
our beating early. Mrs. kelley went to bat for us, nelping with recipes and sug- 
gestions. We did the advertising of the reduced price. We had 3 months' supply | 
on hand for our normal rate of movement and in approximately 4 weeks we were out 
of supply at’ some stores, moving it from one to the other, and by 5 weeks were out 
of the business. We broke even. It was a case of fine quality product over-buyin 
ie acted as quickly as possible. We moved quickly and brought ourselves to a poi t 
where we wanted to get out and would have taken a loss if necessary. -As a whole 
it was no loss to anyone involved. . | i 


_ { ’ 


ltneiet & ta : 
; , We have been in this long enough, our direct local contact with the Extension 
Service and the homemakers, so that we can fap our plans of what we are going to: (23 
_ do from here out. We have finally reached some conclusions. ‘he 


: ws 


a 1. Continue just as we are doing. ) ete ue 


1 oe y Bess 
Bier am sold on the direct contact with the homemaker, through her radio while 

_ she's working at home, I think our contact...we have proved that our contact has 
been well worth while by the requests that have come in to the office, requesting 
further information about what they have heard on the radio or in answer toa 

radio article. We have had customers come to the store asking for leaflets put 
ut by Mrs, Kelley. We are glad to do that. Our situation is being put to lips. 
Homemaker in the right light, come to us and we will help your food dollar BO one 
farther, qi Lt ot KOO aaae 


: 2. I think we should perhaps publish more information down the lines; as we 
learn what the consumer wants, revise our procedure, and educate the producer wha 
the consumer wants, It's being done to an extent now. Example of local father 


son team growing and packaging their own greens, and also asking about what qu: ti 
of corn they should grow. a Sta 


Laon Sead 


_ 32 Also, I think there is a place for you people who understand the fact 
_ that certain items on the farm, in the orchard, in the henhouse cannot reach t 
- consumer's table until something has been done to them, uVveryone reads the 1 
arket quotations, They call in my office asking about the price of them in 1 
: es. I feel the consur 


held 


tores., The person asking is not aware of what transpir 


‘tryi é to fle ce the public when th 
re so widely separated. ae ep 


LL) 
+ 


Also, I think you could help us who are trying to do a good job of r 

g that the dollar sign does not mean everything. That the price tag is no 

thing. The governing factor is quality at the right price. She should re< 

bel; she ought to see what she is getting for her money. I think there is 
xr further education in getting everyone who is a homemaker aware of the 


fact hat quality and.price count, not the price only. 


‘ae AM : } ir . lariat cosa Megas 
5. Also, another point where we can help you and you can help us in const 
ion is if you learn things in your own community, get to your merchant, 


} what your problems are. & grocer wants to be cooperative and does not ofte 
et the chance to hear from her what the homemaker wants. ‘Je have to be able to 
it the consumer's needs in order to survive. a 
es mae . 


Py 


In. summing up, I would Like to say that I am very unaware of how much of the 


a4 


pe of work done here is being done elsewhere, If itis not being done elsewhere, 
eople have a wide open field in educating the homemaker in how to "buy wi 

any community the merchant will be glad to cooperate with you. If it were no 
rs. Consumer he would not be in business. ee RS 


Ore OiavD 2:0 Oia.) 


Harold K. Schellenger, Director, 


Gaaeeay. a do not come before you today as an expert on Conner: 
The very fact, however , that I make no claims to intimate knowledge in tha 
- may, make me more helpful. to you. At lea “a Bi would ‘hope that pate “i be t e@ 


An ‘of ue, I fear, lean ‘too much sonata aba dia laeatter thoes: Ee 
our contacts and most of our conversations are with people doing the same 
“work and speaking the same kind of ones 1gze ocd we dO. kaa tends to close 


Service and ae uapteveagr new a many ne you as individuals. Pie nega L 
tO. your ‘advantage since by a careful Poried Hapeaer now you may be. ay vos av" id 
py pitfalls, \ ; 


_ First of all, I believe we should have a clear understanding of what i 
hoy rublic: nelations. Despite the apparent clarity of those two simple. word 
there is still a general confusion of the terms Public Relations and inhcee: 


Many scholarly definitions of Public Relations have been presented in- ece 
years, but my favorite is the very simple expression that "Public Relations mea 
being, good and then being sure you get credit for it. The first part of t 
expression implies a good, well-planned program to start with. The second phase 
- that of getting deserved credit, is the Publicity part of "Public Relations." 
You will note that Publicity ohus becomes only a tool in the Public Relations 
gram. All about us, of course, we see examples of institutions and individ 
placing primary emphasis on Publicity, with little concern for the worth of he 
item to be publicized. However, it should be obvious that one can deceive t e 
public through glowing Publicity for only so long. If the intrinsic worth z 
there, the deception will be discovered and the perpetrator will certainly s 
vin public esteen. : 


A first essential then is to develop a good program in which you photon 
‘believe and which you can offer to others with an enthusiasm and confidence © 
will be contagious. But it should also be understood that a. good program is ‘no 
enough, You and your staff are the salesman, and the manner in which you co duc 
yourselves and present your case will be qually important. Many a sale of g 
products such as you have to offer is lost because of personal deficiencies 
one kind or another in the sal eas cee 


ee chute. That, however, is not CAsuatE 

various sub-publics having special interests or See interests’ in what 
offer. «t this point we bring into ens what we in i hover ot Helations” cal: t 
ees and rifle techniques. 


would suggest as a start for your thinking perhaps four of these  —=—~> 
ized publics as follows: (1) Merchants;*(2) Women; (3) Men; (4) Young | 


special 
_ People. 


_. These are not listed in order of importance and as you give thought to your 
particular local situation you will want to make changes and additions, You may 
wonder at my inclusion of merchants as one important segment deserving special | 
attention, It is my conviction that business men are likely to look with sus- 
picion on consumer organizations until they are convinced that there are no selfish 
interests hidden in the background. Some merchants, I believe, feel that some 
consumer groups are opposed to advertising and that a primary purpose is to pro-.'. 
mote sales of unknown and unadvertised products at the expense of the so-called © 
name brands. I am sure you do not approach your educational activities with any | 
such bias, and it would be well for you to take the merchants into your confidence 
in the very beginning in order that they will have a complete understanding of 
your program and your objectives. 
Women loom large in your efforts because of the well-known fact that they _ 
_ do most of the buying. Men may not be important as buyers, but they nevertheless 
_ deserve consideration as one of the sub-publics who need a considerable degree 


of education on products they use -- regardless of who makes the purchase, They 
at least pay most of the bills! 


I list young people because, first, they have considerable influence on the 
purchases of their parents and also because of the obvious fact that large numbers 
of them graduate into the adult public every year. By starting their education 
early you will make your job progressively easier, 


A next consideration is that of where to do your selling. Obviously you” 
cannot depend on reaching the members of your publics one individual at a time, 
and you will need to get them in groups so far as possible. Your approaches, 

_ therefore, may be through groups already organized or those which may be brought 
_ together especially for your purpose. _ Ih 


In most cities you will find some local center such as a Chamber of Commerce — 
or a Council of Social Agencies which has a list of the existing organizations 
| in the city or town, These will run into surprising numbers. Among the ready-— 
made groups which you will discover are: } 


(1) General women's clubs. 

(2) Church groups cig 7 
(3) Parental interest organizations such as those in child welfare and PTA — 
:) eee (4) Auxiliaries of lodges, labor groups, etc. . 
(5) Agricultural groups such as Grange, Farm Bureau, etc, 


i . Many of these also will have young people's affiliates such as you will find 
" * in churches, schools, and also such organizations as Girl Scouts, Campfire Girls, 
4-H Clubs, etc. 


Now we move on to a consideration of the media by which you may do the 
selling job. The principal media would include: 


(1) Personal contact — j 
(2) Telephone 

(3) Correspondence 
(4) Publicity 


| Oe iets and Laat ie pede ene ee ea 1) movies, slides anc 
. films; (d) displays. i. i ie i GO 


tt would seem to me quite pele to setablich for your progran an advis 
committee which would seis certain representatives of the various publics 
are attempting to reach. | 
program suitable for the particular community; second, to keep you eorist anita 
iene oe reactions and Conger e in their etuwee areas; and finally, throu hid, 


ts 
’ > 


oa. Speakers’ Bureau. This may be a little difficult to get eat eel ab’ first: “bu 

it will gain momentum steadily. In the list of organizations previously sugges 
you will have names and addresses to which information - about: Dhe’ Recm ee ° 
speakers may be directed through post card or otherwise. ry 


“) It goes wathout saying that you should have a ee etree tell and be. 
Phat yeu are presenting it in a way which will appeal. Here your ‘role as a sa 
man becomes 611 important. You by all means should try to put yourself in the 
place of the audience, with due consideration for the fact that what the audien 
a At to know should be tempered by eae a what the audience wants to kno 


a eet cate a ee at this point by siavcenine the Paaaetant role press nid eae 
notices play in the operation of a Speakers! Bureau. On any given day in any 
of size there are numerous program chairmen thinking about ‘speakers for their n ae 
‘meetings. They will read the papers carefully for suggestions of persons who might 
be available for their own groups. I know from personal experience on this po nt 
that any press mention of a talk I am giving is almost certain to result in one 
or two other requests, Consequently, it would be well-to see ‘to it that vo e= 


ceive at oa Publicity both before and after an: “engagement 


Ai night also add that a note of Bup Reet Lon from you to your host arene 
such a talk will be well received and it will also serve the purpose of ita 

ur name and address on permanent | tei i oye tne bones ty of ny egelae person 
oo inquiring about | poenance os ish ts ih : 


y 


aati APRON NINNS Ae a ly ae 
: A second means of contact which I have mentioned is’ that’ of the telephone 
Lt should go without saying that anyone ina public position such as yours, 
ndeavoring to sell a commodity ‘like yours, needs to be courtéous to all caller: 
: +hen the telephone rings one never can tell who is on the other’ end'of the ‘Lin 
and what his mission is. Such a caller shouldbe given the benefit of the dou 
at least until his desires become known. 


Divteapobdenee I pave mentioned as a third Res of Public Cnataciona sal 
tainly your replies should be prompt, responsive, and cordial. You should remember 
always that your letters are YOU to the persons receiving: ‘them, and you should 
noes want to be Bt your best in this means of peared se 30 CHIR ACG Se tea 


And now we turn to the subject of Publicity, which so often is 6 errone 
as) HO be the whole of Public Relations. i . iy 


oh 


ee Ue Ae anne na | 
_-- Publicity practices is a subject deserving of a talk in itself, and in my 
time today I can do no more than scratch the surface. I would suggest that each 

_ of you obtain a handbook on this subject and study it with care. One of the most 
recent is a book entitled "College Publicity Manual" published by Harpers at $3.00. 
While the material is directed primarily at college publicists, you also are in the 
_ educational field and most of the information will be helpful to you. If on | 
_ examining the volume you should discover my name as one of the score of contribu- 


_ tors, please draw no false conclusions. I receive no payment or royalty of any 
oKind from :it,, 3 


Let's consider’ first the subject of the newspapers which provide the most 
obvious and perhaps the most important Publicity medium. My first suggestion is 
_ ‘that you make a thorough study of your local news pers and then go in for a talk 

with the city editor, the woman's page cai the Rodd pee AE ctnontal people 
____ . who. seem to have a relationship to what you are doing and wanting to do, I am sure 
ie. that with few exceptions they will be helpful to you, and I assure you that any 
real news arising from your activities will be welcome, \ 


Pe it should be remembered at all times that editors are looking for news 
rather than personal comments, They write their own editorials, consequently 
that type of material from you is not welcome. ey 


You will discover also that the largest measure of Publicity goes to those 
who help themselves, )You cannot expect any newspaper to send reporters regularly © 
to find out what you are doing. This means that you must carry the ball and take 
the initiative in keeping papers informed. Wiebe ie 


ERS When you are planning an activity prepare a Publicity plan well in advance, 
hove Such planning usually will result in several stories instead of one or none. For 
example, a given meeting might be the basis of these stories: (1) A preliminary © 
announcement giving details as to time and place; (2) Announcement of cemmittees 
working on the project; (3) Biographical material and photograph of your principal 
speaker; (4) Distinguished guests coming for the event; (5) A report of the meeting 
available for publication in the next edition after the affair is held. This may 
_ involve securing an advance copy of any manuscript to be given so that the news- 
papers may have it even while the talk is going on. Me 


; You will notice that metropolitan newspapers have several departments, and 

those should be utilized to the utmost. There are business columns, women's 

pages, food pages, etc. In addition to the metropolitan papers, there are numerous 
other publications in most of your areas, including suburban or neighborhood 

Be papers, the county or rural papers, racial publications, etc. All of these are 

good outlets for you and usually they are read more thoroughly than the many—page 


dailies, © : 
« In your Publicity you will also want to think constantly of photo possi- 
Soe bilities. One photograph of some of your clients doing something illustrative 
es 


00 of your work is worth a column of text on the same subject. 


Then there are pamphlets and other printed matter, Before obtaining any 
_ such publications it would be well for you to know in advance what you are going 
to do with them. I presume that many offices such as yours have shelves full of 
_ old literature never used because there was no preliminary plan for its con- 
structive use. 


-_- You will want also so far as it is in your power to see that any pamphlets 
you issue are lively and readable, This is a quality not always found in govern- 
t publications. 


Re Sitter pone ine ne ‘and betes matter. comes | 

your story. Here a warning may be in order -- stay off the > 
something good. to offer. A poor radio broadcast may do much to ‘kill i : 
your activities. Iam sure many of you know from personal observation tha 
Eon specialized subjects rate quite low in public interest. eee and » 
views are much better. ee 
In moran menos you nave two nossibiiitiess First is the very diffic 
‘one of setting up special programs; the other, which is much easier, is that of 
arranging appearances on established programs such as all radio stations have. 
These same warnings and opportunities presented for radio also extend to tele of 
vision. In many’ communities television stations are still anxious to establish 
themselves in the: public interest, and they also have a more flexible time ma 
situation, - As in the case of newspapers, I suggest that you make the acquainta 
of your radio and television managers and get the benefit of their help and ex~ 
_ perience in solving your problems. 


i All of us know che importance given to visual education these days, 

this brings a thought to the possibility of the use of movies, slides, and s] ide 
pine in your work, Such material should be carefully chosen because here again 
fos ‘ee Pereoenta cn is worse than none at all. 


- From time to time you will have the opportunity tor exhibits. Perhaps” k 
ian show windows in-your city business district which local firms make availab: 
et, that purpose. It may be also that some of your AS aU “stones have de a 


e NS 


as using Gir): tani Boy Reruns ihe other groups as part of the show. 


These suggestions are by no means exhaustive. The manual referred to YG 
pooner ues ge as i on almost every phase I have mentioned this. afternoon, 


. You have a big responsibility and a big opportunity. You will | ‘all’ the 
ae you can muster to live ty to those responsibilities and that oppor am . 
Pit ‘ 


Barnard Joy 


Is television the atom bomb of Extension education? 


hae avs iterots to all of you that television is a new method in our kit ee 
of ae ee ‘Extension has had several new tools in the last forty years. One © 
is the automobile. Certainly radio has been one. Motion pictures, particularly 
the ‘sound movie, has been another. Television, also, is'.a’ new tools is its 


r les in extension education going to be as important as the atom bomb's 
Os is. in modern warfare? « 


— No one expects the atom bomb to replace other weapons. Our situation 
from the standpoint of the tools we can use is similar. It is also similar 
ra): that a general in a given wartime situation seldom depends on a single ‘ 
weapon and seldom uses all possible weapons in reaching a particular objective. 
Tle uses a combination appropriate to the situation. I think that we should 
look at ou: weapons in relation to particular situations and choose those 
Which are uopropriate. 


_ We need to choose our tools to meet the particular situation with which 
we are confronted. We Imow a few things about our tools and a few tests that 
we can apply to determine what is appropriate in a situation. fae 


It takes a tone of tools if we are going to put a piece of information 
- across. Unless people receive a message in 5, 6, or 7 ways, we are not likely 
pact get acceptance of the practice recommended. Television, therefore, will 
be one of several tools we may use in reaching an objective.’ Th and each of 
our other tools should be examined in the light of three questions. 


First: does the method fond itself to the sahieet SMa ok a be taught? 


Second, - is the method appropriate in terms of the number of people we 
are oe to influence? 


Third, what is the cost in time and money of using a peetiou har means, of Bee 
putting our message across? Some of our methods are expensive in different ! 
ways then others. Porsonal visits are expensive of our time. Meetings take 
Peeing. Leaflets may be expensive in. out-of-pocket. cost for materia al and labor. 

The expenses involved in using television need to be compared with the expense — 
of getting the same results with other metho ds . 


“T hope we will apply some of these aioe a to the medium we have at 
hand this evening. 


, I think we have an sits star cast this evening. I am happy to introduce — 
the first speaker. Television as a technique involves eta expense © 
and also "know-how." Mr. Speece has been trying to get just as much of that. 
"know-how" as possible so that he can) pass it on to us. 3 


j 


: "TELEVISION ‘RESEARCH ons 


aynard Sobers 


(eae 
- development of me ee EG 
the air and 4 hundred thousand sets. there are! now 101 stations, and yee 
million sets in New York along. - Television is siow-balling in its progres 
Most of you can recall what radio was like when it started. When televisi 
came along we had something to compare it with as a standard of quality. 
of it was pretty sad, and is still pretty sad. They. were in. financial tre 
eran started. 


meh was fixed, eat 
have suffered. The people ee LE into eel eater ed were misfits from othe 
places. It is not surprising that program quality suffered... Wr eewe 


Most of this growth, we must remember, has been in the last two or ti 
eae icone td aes aeons A om gta he has made Sp geile Pet ae. 


Television hes four limitations: fine and sound, space. ‘and sight 


Every program ee to start on such and such a second and finish on t 
DK one You have a minimum amount of time for preparation and rehearsal. 
the standpoint. of limitation of time you have for preparing and rchearsin, 
_ there is a problem. Sound is a limitation from the standpoint of where you c 
pick up voices in the studio. Sight is the biggest problem, depending large 
upon lighting. The background, the clothes you wear, the colors--you have 
be able to get separation between va rious items. In addition,. things become 
My distorted from the space itanee ictal before’ the camera « 


Budget and personnel are pats limitations. 


Taking up the steps in programming, first you have to consider He tel 
vision station. Not all are alike, from the standpoint of: facilities end ( 
ment, the personnel, what. they expect you to contribute. The first thing 
you to do is to get acquainted with the people who run the station. ‘Sée 
program director. He will tell you how they operate and what they expect 
to do. Most do not have canera rehearsals. That means you have to do you 
rehearsal outside the studio. In addition to limitations on equipment, 
_ property and scenery, you will have to depend on then for advice and thej 


generous with that. They will, as a matter of fact, balof considerable he 
nto. YOU. ; 


/ 


The producer, or director, as the case mery bes is your. main holp. 
mate of the man at the station as Hn director; the man who gets the program 
materials, Praney etc., together is he Bee aait 


ue Your Nechlonnetnerauiad is the talent you have available to do. the: 
Talent is a tough thing. We can't tell you what would be successful : 
but they have to have some spark, some flair for showmanship, a certai 
sincerity, ond naturalness, and enthusiasm. You have to. compete with 
distractions in the home. You have to plan your program so that i 
: attention material. You have to let your imagination run loose ne 


jay ie 


elevision as an emotional medium. 
gets attention. z 


‘There are some kinds of subject matter that lend themselves more ensily to 

television than others. The subject matter should be of interest to the Bay. 
audience you have available at the time of your program. You have to consider 
the kind of competition st the time of your program. Television's greatest 
impression so far is in the night-time rndio programs--in which case radio will 
. probably throw its good programs to daytime, which will mean competition for ei 
you, and probably your program will not get into the 7:00 p.m. television realm. 


Subject matter should be appealing to the audience, it should be the kind Sa 
(of subject matter that they can do something about. For example, we worked out 
hte program with OFAR--a little picture story of the cowmtries Dre Mitchell hadi 
‘been in, and the things he had seen. After the program, when we talked it over, — 
someone questioned: "That's fine, but what can the audience do about it?" Lt ets 
did not have any call for action. 


Hee 


The visual aids you use will be another source of concern for you. The 


visual aids available at the department and in the land-grant colleges are 10 tae 
- suitable for television. / 


ie In the RMA project on which I am working, we have covered four different i 
_ fields--programming, motion pictures, visual aids, and package goods. We are 
now entering another phase of experimentation, wherein we will test the things © 


_ we think we know, testing by audience reaction, to back up what we think we 
_ know. , 


E 


have to provide the director with a description of the action that takes place, 


a general idea of the king of story you are going to tell so that he can help | 
 -you tell it effectively. 


In addition to visual aids, you need to worry a little about script.’ You 


Aw 
\ 


You need to worry about title cards and credits for opening the show. You 
need to worry about "red threads" you run through your show. Also about the 
balance of oral and visual content. It has been my experience that the eye 
_ tires more quickly than the ear. You have to balance between the oral and 
visual and provide a rest period playing one up and the other down. People © 
would not be conscious of why they were tired but it would be because of thiss) 
ae Now these are the things we've considered: the station, 
_ personnel, policies, talent, subject matter, time for story conferences, visual 
aids, script, titles and credits, "red thread", time of day, length of program, 
_ frequency of program, format, a balance of visual to oral composition, the } 
audience and its characteristics. That may sound complicated. 


its equipment;) > 27a 


» 


Extension people are accustomed to giving demonstrations. Television ig _ 
a demonstration medium. It has been said radio is people as we would like to 

have then; motion pictures are people as we wish they were; and television is Sy 
people as they are. That's why you are more than helf prepared to do television ~ 
now if you have had experience in demonstrations. The how-to-do-it lends- itself | 
very well. You don't have to keep up a rapid fire of oral content. Itisa 
relaxed informal easy-going thing. That,too, you should consider. “ig 


These are some of the points you s 
should look for in the demonstration we 


On. televi ion 


You have to be yourself, notural and honest with the audience. ont a 
Watch for the relative order of sight, motion, and sound. ' Televis 
is sight, motion, and sound--in that order of importance. iit 
Color is important. You need color to get separation of objects. 

The response the camera makes to various colors is important. 

iY I have tried to show you that television is not the glamorous thing 
‘People consider it to be. If vou have the ability to do a good demonst 

you ere 75 percent prepared to do a television program. You can reach a. 
of people you can't reach in any other way. ng: Be 


I had a hard time adjusting to the concern for the consumer. I lik 
_ reference made here to the balanced program on production, distribution, a 
utilization. We have now gotten ‘into the utilization end. That was the 
_ purpose of the Research and Marketing Act, which put up the money for th 
television project. We have the hope that the work we have done in expe 
television can be passed on to you and save you some of our mistakes, _ 


way you can learn is to get in there and get your feet wet. 


R. M. A. RESEARCH OF INTEREST TO THIS GROUP 


Dr. Louise Stanley 


Director Munson,in describing the responsibilities of an extension 
marketing program on Monday, pointed out that it served producers, handlers, 
and consumers of agricultural products. By far the largest group served 
are the consumers, which, of course, means every single one of us. At the 
same time, this group is least well organized, least well informed, and least 
vocal, but is beginning to make itself. heard. It is important for all concernec 
producers, distributors, as well as consumers - that attention be given to the 
needs and education of this latter group. 


There is an increasing amount of consumer education; much of it is dis- - 
interested but the picture is confused by the emphasis in advertising and 
special-interest publicity on particular products out of their setting in rela- 
tion to other factors in the budget or the diets Persons concerned with the 
- balance of a total agricultural program are in the best position to give an 
integrated educational program in choice of food for good nutrition, into which 
the teachings of special-interest ErenDaY can be fitted. 


You who work directly with consumers know best the problems they face and 
the information you require to help homemakers buy the family food, taking into 
consideration, on the one hand, family resources in time and money, and on the 
other, market supplies, quality, and price. I am here to explore with you 
available sources of this information and to indicate how this is being supple- 
mented by research under the Research and Marketing Act. This will help me 
‘carry back to our organization some facts about your problems, the need for 
available information, and ways in which results of research can be channeled 
more directly: to you. 


Your panels seem to be agreed that the purpose of this consumer education 
program, as it relates to food buying, is (1) to make available to homemakers 
information that will guide them in buying food products to get maximum value 
in terms of family needs and satisfactions for the time and money spent, and 
(2) to give homemakers an understanding of the-costs involved in the produc- 
tion, processing, distribution, and marketing of these products. | 

“In order to serve consumers effectively, you need facts that may be 
_ grouped under five general headings: 


1. Market information, including up to the minute facts on market 
supplies available, the sources varieties, quality, and retail 
price. 


eae Information to guide choice, including understanding of grade 

. and label marking, recognition of quality factors in ungraded 
products, varicties and qualities best adapted to particular 
uses, relation of quality and grade to price and use, relation 
of price to the contribution food makes to the nutrients 
required for good nutrition. 

3. Home care and utilization of food, including information on 
planning family meals that provide in adequate amounts the food 


of handling these foods in ee home to Watnte nl quate Ru 
methods of preparation and use to yield maximum satisfaction, 
and methods of home preservation. 


» 4. Sarena iat on factors entering into the retail prices of of ae vat 
- commodities, including pescuets eke Processing, storage, 


and distribution. f, ha ; f, Siar hp ta ye a 


ai Piel hy 


Bi, Effoot, bt ect. of Federal, » State; and Lose. laws and ordinances on 


quality. Sup} supply ond | price of conmodities. Sigs) Seah iy 


Reports. from the States indicated varying N cntneem on tHe different — 
Boss hate of the problem, but ‘through all your reports. there was an emphasis. on. 
eo: oF (1) more complete information on: market supplies, qualities, and 


ee Mor different varieties: and baal (3). need for. Hea eA te incopherieel ; 
+. about: foods and. human nutrition requirements stated in. simple terms, (4) m 
of grades, and information on qualities to look for. when grade marks are lz Ke 
ing, (5) suitable uses for different qualities and grades, metho ds of preps an 
aia Rete cas and MENUS. ne 


be There are. fiany sources oeD this lator mntvon' ae these: the Uy. S. Der 
- ment of. Agriculture. and the State experiment . stations are most important. | 
- Rish.and Wildlife Service of the Department of the Interior, . and various — 
3 regional trade. groups dealing with fish, supply valuable information on thé 
commodity. . The Bureau of Labor Statistics supplies price data showing trends 
in retail prites; “State. college and university studies and studies by trade y 
groups and private laboratories may supply useful information. 


But I am to) discuss with you research under the Research and Marketing! 
Pot... Funds available under RMA have served to increase the amount of researc 
Be BNA. stimulate research needed as a basis for improved use and. distribution of 
; eee products. Al aN eae Ge Coal 


1 


In gefieral, RMA ‘studies have: sana ed tho recognition of the ‘fact. th | 
+ goods are produced ‘for consumption and that -the better the fit in kind and — 
_ amounts we have between production and consumption the better served are the 
_ interests of both producers and consumers. While there is still far to BOs a 
_ beginning has been made on adapting kinds and amounts of food crops to. con sume 
pers: and preferences. 


? 
¢ 


| RMA’ has ‘stimilated cooperation between agencies in the Department pnBne | 
_ between subject-matter fields within agencies at both Federal and State. ie 
The Department of Agriculture has always encouraged cooperation. To improve 
cooperation within the Department, the scientific research Bureaus were bro 
together in 1941 to form the ARA. The Administrator of this agency has work 
- with -the Bureau chiefs in the development of general research policies. Wh 
"1 Bpecific ‘project ‘proposals originate in the Bureaus» final approval rests 
_ the Administrator. When cooperation with another agency seems desirable 


ae called to the attention of the Originating Bureau. | Conferences betwoor 
oA aiaaha in a common field have been encouraged. 


at Certain provisions written into the Research and i Marketing: veges 
peered the lei daens between the roan dana and. the Stokoe. 


ST CSET ETO TEER LTD Roe Manan GARD a Gnd a SEL aT Om IS HONOR LSE UNORE TSMR Wy”. leatts PH EAE TIA YM NT te eT A Feo hn 


Federal funds under this Act can be spent only on studies in cooperation with ~ 


and education to State agencies. Under this title, as you know, State 


and equipment, and are conducting the educational and demonstrational work in — 


are well represented on this committee by Dorothy Dickins of Mississippi. 


gaps in available informution and have Proposed new studies and new slants 
in existing studies. The specialist is sometimes too close to the problem 
to get a good perspective of it. Personally, I believe a consumer representa- 


i 


States, and certain State funds are carmarked for cooperation between States 
on studies of regional problems. Since August 1949, the administration of 
RMA projects has been merged with that of the research projects finonced from 


a regular funds under an. enlarged staff combining the RMA administrative staff 


with that of ARA. 


To appreciate the amount of research under way under this agency, one 
needs to visit the central project file. In this visible file are 5" x 6" 
cards containing the title of every project under study, its objective and 
plan of work, the originating agency, the location, and any cooperating 
agencies. The 3100 projects in this file represent the bulk of the Depart- - 
ment's research in the natural science field. All RMA projects are listed 
in this file. In it one can locate the work under way by subject-matter field 
or by agency. Annual reports indicate progress. 


Cooperation among research groups has permitted a broader approach to 
many problems. The necessity for adjustment to other going programs wears 
off rough edges, enlarges the point of view. Many studies financed by RMA 
have made rapid progress because of results of earlier work in USDA or the 
State stations. In turn, RMA studies have made it possible to test out under 
field conditions information available from carlier studies of the De artment 
and State stations. 


Title II of the Marketing Act makes possible the provision of service 


extension services are carrying to States improved marketing methods, facilitic 


marketing and consumer education we have been discussing this week. 


The establishment, under the Act, of committees to advise with the 
Secretary and other Department officials on the development of this new prograr 
has been a forward step. A general policy committee originally established to 
advise with the Secretary on RMA, is now giving general policy advice on the | 
total research program of the Department. This elevan-man conmittee represents — 
broad agricultural, marketing, and public welfare interests. Nutrition is 
represented by Dr. King of the Nutrition Foundation. ay 


A committee of experiment station workers including directors and 
specialists in different subject-matter fields advises on the cooperative 
regional projects. This is know as the "Committee of Nine." One women, 
Dr. Agnes Fay Morgan, has been an effective member of this group. 


There is a committee on marketing from the State experiment stations. 
Its purpose is to work with the Office of Experiment Stations in the develop- 
ment of a cooperative marketing program with the States. Consumer interests 


There is a series of coumodity and functional committees. on projects in 
Special fields. These committees, with representation from producers and 
distributors, as well as technical workers, have been useful in pointing out 


tive on most of these would be desirable. Some have been appointed. After 
as) 7 Ta aa 


all, the consumer, when aie? puys or nee not. Bay, 

_ failure of both production and marketing programs. | 
buys influences quality. Consumer ropresentation on Uewel sco eeeee 
bring into consideration the consumer slant on the problem. Such a rep 
tive in turn can report back to consumer-educators the types of informeta 
available from past an new studies and advise in analysis and in pane 
results. 


_ Now I should like to explore briefly some lines of research under way 
which should supply some of the information you Ageas Time will not permi : 
any detailed listing of Pde t a cea 


Several of you indicated difficulty in obtaining the retail market news : 
so important as a basis for your program. This may be a regional, Stake eum 
local problem. PMA has a project exploring the need for and possibilities 


developing useful retail market ‘news service. The results of this study should 


be helpful to the agency From which you must obtain timely market. informat 


Results of studies on varieties of fruits ond chek apical “have been 
Hoda shod from time to time. 

Vegetable Buying Guide for Consumers, USDA Miscellaneous Pubinsatinn levi 
hoes and potatoes are being studied and as new varieties of. fruits and — 
Penrice are being developed their use~value will be studied. For the. wo: 


of Agriculture. This bulletin WAS ‘Prepared under an RMA bro jects 

Grades-.and standards are ee ve ~ -studied for consistency, and Soto to 
which they are stated in terms of consumer interest. These studies. are bein 
made under the regular program of PM supplemented by. RMA. 


The commodity branches of PMA are increasingly making use of home 
economists to work with them in the development of standards that reflect 


interests of consumers. These specialist ts prepare releases interpreting t 
material to consumers. : see walt '99 Nae 


the ré are 21 RMA projects wider way on development ane improvement. of 
grades and standards. Six are of most interest to this group. Four of these 
have to do with grades for processed fruits and vegetables, meats, peanuts, , 
fresh fruits ond vegetables, and tree nuts, and tio general studies are 
-concemed with the adequacy of existing grades and standards and the yields 


grades of | Ravernasd fruits and vegetables prepared from known erades of raw. 
material. psitamai lt: 


| There is a series (six) of regional mirketing studies undertaken ’ ae! 
various. Bureaus in cooperation with experiment. stations on a regional basis 
These have to do with determining consumer buying behavior in terms of kin 8 
eae) and methods of packaging and other services desired for meat, fee 


_ fruits and vegetables, potatoés, citrus fruits, ahd and eggs and dair 
Cs adhe 


These are supplemented by four studies of a | 
3 containers and methods | fe) 
packaging, under PMA, "Containers in Common Use for Fresh Fruits and Veget 
ee B.2013, is just off the presse The results from studies of pronnolet 
perishable horticultural products and meat and poultry products ‘will | hi 


interest ‘to you as es. become available. Some findings Hines a e 
releases. 


An important area of study has to do with improved handling of food 
crops on the farm, in transit, and in market channels. Among these are studies 
to increase the efficiency of the market process by use of labor-saving equip- 
ment to cut cost of handling and refrigeration to maintain quality. Pre- 
cooling on the farm, maintaining correct temperature and humidity in transit, 
end keeping cool and moist in the market have been shown to increase markedly 
the time fruits and vegetables will retain good quality. The same general 
rules for care apply to home storage. 

If agriculture is to provide foods that will maintain supplies for yi 
adequate diets, those who are concerned with purchasing, distributing, and 
using food products need to know the requirements of a good diet in terms of 
nutrients, what foods supply these nutrients, and the satisfactory household 
use of new foods and new varieties of usual food, different qualities of plenti- 
ful foods, and existing food habits in different areas as affected by income 
and family size. To provide this information, there are four RMA projects 
under way, some of which are in cooperation with the State experiment stations. 


Results from the study of uses of different qualities of basic foods in 
plentiful supply have been issued in news releases from time to time. Some 
are incorporated in "Family Fare," a new bulletin of the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics. The new leaflet on home uses of non-fat dried 
milk solids will be useful in areas where this product is available. The data 
on food composition are to be incorporated in a new bulletin on food composi- 
tion now in preparation. There have been some sixteen processed reports from 
the studies 6f current dietary habits of urban families. These indicate food 
expenditures by food groups and the adequacy of the supplies in terms of 
nutrients. Commodity summaries have been prepared based on these data. The 
results from these and projects supported from other funds furnished the basic 
information for a paper on "Trends in Food Consumption" presented by 
Dr. Stiebling at the American Dietetics Association meeting in December. 


These data show that available food supplies have improved, nutritionally 
speaking, over the yoars.e They show that "Our 1949 food supply if shared in 
accordance with need and used with discrimination could give everyone in this 
country a diet that would meet recommended dietary allowances." But foods are 
not distributed in accordance with need. The dietary studies show that while 
diets at all income levels are improved, some familics in all income groups 
do not obtain the recommended amounts of important nutrients, due to poor 
choices among the food groups. Even in the higher income groups, there may 
be too little calcium, thiamine, riboflavin, and ascorbic acid. At the lowest 
income levels, family diets tend to be short in Vitamin A, protein, and iron, 
in addition to the above-named nutrients, due to lack of purchasing power as 
well as to poor choice. The less there is to spend for food, the more 
difficult the choice. These findings emphasize the importance of your job. 


These data indicate the need for more milk solids in the diet - all forms 
as well as fluid milk - more meat, poultry and fish, more dried peas and beans, 
more whole grain or enriched grain ptoducts, snd more fruits and vegetables 
of all kinds. Especially important with low-income groups is emphasis on the 
use of lower grades of nourishing foods. A price differential on the basis 
of grade helps to chennel desirable foods to low-income families. This 
requires education in selection and use of these foods. Whether it is meats, 
eggs, asparagus, or apples, the lower grades can contribute to the improvement . 
of the diets of families in the lower income brackets and at the same time 
add their part to the returns of the producer. 


a most: in “nutrients at the price sh le ccnsumers can pays 
1 ha ve let touched the high spate and howe limited Mareste yin the w 
in the USDA. There are available many research facts from other Tabe an 
tories: which should’ be of interest to Koes ue 


‘can be bguiuated and feces figeries in a form useful to vhis grou. S 
-onanalysis would indicate the gaps, the points to be emphasized in studie 
under way, and new areas needing study. Such an outling would also supply 
a framework for the wath ttre atu h facts as they come from the 
laboratories. : 


Kethe ane of procossad news fear ceuae ce 
would make this information immediately sued aura t. you. Later ave in 
mation is brought into the series of technical and popular publications 

- Summa ry publications comparable to the one on potatoes referred to above 
Pack be Nahyshinde 


In all cases these facts must be adapted to the local situation. Tf 
doing this, make greater use of resident departments in your colleges 


universities. Classes in experimental cookery can test or develop rec 
for you and give them local flavor. After all, these girls are potentia 
consumers and consumer-educators,.’. While getting help you can stimulate’ 
‘a training job. Where graduate divisions are maintained, suggest subje 
and areas needing study. These students can help in the collection of 


subject matter in a given field and in its analysis in terms of the local 
situation. . 


Weenenpors we in Washington are there to serve yous Miss Loa. ‘Davis i 
the Extension Service and Mrs. Irene Wolgamot in the Bureau of Human 


aie Nutrition and Home Economics; and we in ARA invite you when you next co: eG! 


| Washington ta come in to see our project file and discuss your problems 
with our hipaa Sh POTN 


TWO YZARS IN CONSUMER MARKETING 


‘Lorraine $, Houlihan 


Pe lhie se ‘ : ae ¢ BED) aa a a) | 
_ Mr. Dixon has asked me t 
of 


ty to share with you 
ve learned. AAs: 


keting Service was 

ght and myself working on the progr. 

region includes the five boroughs of 

York State, three in Connecticut, | 

and four counties and the city of Patterson in New Jersey. This makes up 
hat is called the Metropolitan Area. The population is approximately 12. 
millions, Our job was to reach as many of these people as possible with 

food marketing information as outlined in the objectives of the program. 
bjectives. have been ‘stated here this week and I shall not re-state them 
Suffice it to say, 12 millions looked like a lot of people 'td.us.° It isti 


ma 
iA 
* 
thi 


For the sake of brevity and orderliness, I have outlined what seem to 
me the significant parts of our program, the steps we have taken, and the _ 
results we have seen, ( as 3 Maen) 


) 


Pa es. The first point I should like to make is this: I believe that those 
a f us who. started out in teams, an agricultural economist and a home econo- © 
mist working together, are the fortunate ones. This combination of effort, 
nowledge, and viewpoint, gives a breadth and scope to the program that, it 
seems to me, would not. be possible in a situation where either one or the — 
other worked alone. Hei Ay, heath RS ai. 
_ Carlton and I decided very early in the game that. in order to best 
complish our goals, we would make every effort to work closely as a team. 
m proud to say we feel we have Succeeded. . It has meant keeping each other 


“informed through frequent conferences. It has meant, too, developing the — 


¥, t 


ability to see beyond our respective training and point of view int 
the other, Many times this required long hours of talk, explorati Ip é 
might add, patience. However, we have both felt such discussions were 
while because eventually we emerged with something that was satisfyin 
both of us and beneficial to the program. | 


2. Once established as a team with a definite purpose in mind, our next 
decision was how best to go about the business at hand. We realized tha 0: 
ourselves we would be less tnan a voice in the wilderness. We realized, to 
mh that even though we had something we knew to be valuable, people were not ie 
going te miraculously come flocking to us in search of it. Our first job, 
, then, was clearly in the field of public relations, vstablishing contact 
the people who could and would use our material effectively. 


We set out to do this through letters, telephone calls, and personal 
visits. ‘Je found that personal visits are the most effective. Our list in. 
cluded food editors of the city papers and of magazines, radio people, he: 
of city agencies ~ both public and private — the Board of Education, home 
economists in the universities and colleges, unions, industrial firms, an 
many others who work with consumers. | 


BPN ais 
a _ The enthusiasm with which our service was received rather overwhelned 
us. As we tried to analyze this reaction to the food marketing information 

we were offering, several facts seemed to stand out. I think they are wo 


th 
_ passing on to you as possible helps in the field of public relations. 


_ First, we believed in the program we were trying to establish. It's a 
well known fact you can't sell what you don't believe in. And we may as well 
- admit it - it is necessary in the first place to sell the idea of a servic 
_ such as ours. Once the original sale is made, high standards, a careful - 
gard for accuracy, and reliability will keep it sold. ; 


e : We found, too, that everywhere we went the Extension Service and the 
State Colleges are held in great respect. As their representatives, we w 
accorded every courtesy and consideration. It seoms to ne that this is worth 
remembering - the organization we represent is far bigger than any one or two 
of us, and it is that which gives our programs weight and stability. To that 
end, promotion of the program as a definite part of the Extension Service 
_ most desirable, shit Si ny) a 
: : Ancther fact worthy of note is this: thc people whose cooperation we 
_ sought were quick to see how our services might help them to do thcir own 
_ jobs better and more effectively. There, perhaps, is one of the major key 
in good public relations ~ let those with whom you would work fecl you are 
helping them. In reality you are. It is their job to give accurate inf 
_ tion. We can furnish it to them. And tied in with this is the policy 
_ letting them know when they have helped you. A brief note of thanks us 
_ pays off a hundredfold in good will. Asa concrete example of that, le 
_ cite this incident. As a matter of courtesy we have always written 2 ni 
appreciation to editors when they offer our leaflets for distribution. 


Si eel aaa alba a Ay soe i ihe aa 
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long ago, one of the food editors of a New York City paper said to me, "You'll 
never know how much I appreciate your thanking me for the publicity I give 
your leaflets. So few people ever bother to do it. T tell you that only to 
show how important the everyday courtesies can be in keeping’ your relations 
with others on a high plane. 


have found helpful. Xeeping up a relationship once it is established is a good 
idea. We do it by calls or visits or letters. Making every effort to be help- 
_ ful when called on for help, is another way of cementing relationships. Some— 
7 times this means scurrying around to find the answer to a technical question; 
4 


Just one or two other points in this field of public relations that we 
: 


Sometimes it only means confirming what you've already said or done. Whatever 
it is, giving time and effort to it is wor thwhile. 


; Serving on committees in the city or region often means the opening of 
j new doors to your program. Keeping your eyes and ears alert to new leads is, 
* we'fve found, no small part of the job. 


a _Above all, being reliable and accurate and maintaining high standards is 
; essential to keeping faith with those who use your material, 


3. The third point on my list has to do with what groups we wanted to 
reach. The answer, obviously, was ail groups, regardless of income, education, 
national or racial background. But there the simplicity ended. If we were to 
Go an effective job of education, we realized that cach eroup must. be reached - 
in the language it understands and at its own level. This indicated that our 
Job was to find out what people want in the way of information, and then to get 
it to the people who could in turn interpret it to those with whom they work, 
Thus, our weekly Food Marketing Bulletin goes to the editor who interprets for 
her particular readers, to the social worker who passes the information on to 
her clients, to industrial firms where perhaps it is used in the house organ, 
Bi, and so on down the line. This, of course, leads right back to the importance 
! of establishing relations with leaders of many groups. 


4. So far I have mentioned only the activities in New York City. In the 
countics and surrounding citics where there are Fxtonsion agents we rely on 
them for the dissemination of our material. We have tried to help the agents. 
to see that food marketing is not a new and isolated program, but rather a new- 
and more concentrated approach to solving the problems they have already been 
working on. It is our hope that agents and their county committces will see 
where, rather than being an added burden, this work fits into and cntriches 
their already existinz prozrams. 


In order to make the information meaningful in each locality, we have put 
a good deal of emphasis on the need for localizing material before it is re- 
leased, The agents do this with their wholesale and retail merchants and the 
county agent. Many of the agents now have weekly food marketing columns and 
radio programs. Some of them are holding consumer meetings in which producers, 
merchants, homemakers, and specialists participate, 


). As to methods, my fifth point, you can sce we depend 2 great deal on 
mass media. lie do hold some consumer meetings. One type is the Brides School 
conducted twice a year. This is a scries of four meetings, usually held for 

two different groups of about 200. These have been most successful and we al- 
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ways ‘have a long waiting list for the next session. We also accept engagements 
to speak to members of clubs and organizations. Most of these engagements are 
made for us by the Herald Tribune Club Service Bureau where we are listed. 
Vhile only a relatively small number of people are reached in this direct way, 
it does help us to keep our feet on the ground and find out what the homemaker 
is thinking. It also publicizes the program. 


And here I'd like to mention 2 problem I'm sure you all face - that of 
deciding where and how best to spend your time. There is no stock answer, of 
course. ‘hen we find cursclves faced with too many things to do, we try to 
Select those that scem most important and far-reaching in the long run. Then 
we set about. doing them in the best manner possible... This may mean fewer 
things done, but it can mean that those things are well done and a credit to 
the Extension Service. ‘Our team work helps out here, too. When I am busy ~ 
with the Brides School, Carlton carries tho heaviest load on the weekly Bulle- 
tins; when he is busy with other meetings, I take the greater share of respon— 
sibility for the Bulletin. 


6, The last of my points is this ~— we have found it is important to main- 
tain a close working relationship with the Agricultural Economics and Home 
Economics staffs at Cornell. Their help and advice has helped us over many 
rough spots. This is true also of the people with whom we work in Connecticut 
and New Jersey. Mr. Dixon and his staff, too, have given us the benefit of 
their counsel and guidance. a 


As to what I see ahead in this field, the vision scems to have no limits. 
We have something that concerns all people. We have the backing of a reliable 
and respected orginization, We have a philosophy you can't beat — that of 
helping people to help themselves. We recognize the ‘challenge in the job, and 


so will successfully carry it forward. ; 


We are limited only by lack of personnel and funds.. With more trained 
workers on tne job, there are endless channels to explore and use. Greater 


use of mass media ‘of ..all kinds, the comparatively new field of televi- 
sion, radio, training leaders for cther agéncies, visual aids. developed and 


lawal 


available for use by others; more mectings of different kinds with consumers — 
these are just some of the tuings my erystal ball parades before my wondering 
eyes. I shail, you xnow, watch with keen interest every step forward, and 

I shall. always feel privileged to have been an Extension worker who had 2 

part in the beginnings of this program. 


Ma ang- . 
_ CONFERENCE SUMMARY 


Frances Scudder 


We have had three excellent summaries this morning in terms of scope and 
experience; of resources; and of how to get the job done. 


To summarize the conference itself —- it has been good; it has been stimu- 
lating; it has been reassuring. 


There has been commonness of purpose in the group. We want the consumer 
education program in marketing to be a good program, Ve want to know how to work 
effectively. There has been within the group, including speakers and resource 
people, a wide variety of experience. . We have worked through to a better under- 
standing of the program. 
Three things I have taken for granted in this summary: (1) You have heard 
what was said and can read what will be reported. There is no need to go over the 
many helpful talks and demonstrations. (2) You might like someone to express 
appreciation for this conference; for the privilege of hawing it, for a conference 
with the outstanding speakers and significant contributions from the States, and ~ 
to the Kentucky staff for "the many small things well done." 


(3) "Too much rain or too much sun, Never a day pleased everyone." Every 
item on the program has been mentioned by someone as specifically helpful. Some 
of us turned cold at some of the things that were said, A plan that could not 
possibly work in my situation, for example, is working very well somewhere else, 


D- We have come to accept that local situations can govern policy and scope of this 


program as well as content. 


_ We have had two sets of criteria at this conference against which we can 
check our progress this week: Miss Davis' ten effective teaching methods, and 
Mr. Schellenger's criteria of a good job. 
z I believe that we are perfectly aware, if we stop to think of it, that we 
have been worked on this week in terms of effective method. We have been trained. 
We have learned by participation, by observation, and by visual and verbal symbols, 
The same material was presented many ways to call it to our attention, 


Mr. Schellenger set up some criteria which we might consider in looking at 
our jobe He commented that we may be prone to meet with people like us. We 
have, in this conference, had enough unlikeness to be stimulating; to open up the 
conception of what a marketing program can be. We have not followed all of the 
unlikeness easily nor made as much use of it as of the more familiar material, 
but I am confident this has broadened our thinking. 


We have a good program in terms of what we have developed so far, We have 
emphasized supply and utilization of food. Those are consumer wants, consumer 
interests, Consumer satisfaction influences what is chosen or what is not. We 
have recognized time, money, nutrition, satisfaction as factors which influence 
consumer choices. 

_ We have given less attention to education concerning the marketing system, 
what makes price, and decision making in the light of its social significance. 
_ There are reasons for this, uelatively few consumers are now ready for this kind 
of information. le started where most’ of the people were. We need to move into 
_ a second phase in our educational program. | 


normally associate with wart cleared oe ce some lacke 
place in this program for home: economics. We have to have time to. be 
know the facts and the resources. ge o 


be enthusiastic about it. There is obvious enthusiasm ene Re ao 


one group. 


ot 


E We have grown this week in the concept of our "prospects." ee 
specific in our thought of the producers, the handlers, and the consumers. a 
whom we can work. 


fe She 


4 ‘le know bebter how to reach them ‘through greater coordination, better 
“planning, and new media. ~ yes 


; In summary , we might also ‘look ‘at what has happened ‘to'us as a group. 
week. Where weré we when we came? We were two years old. We were not qui: 
aware of our full objective nor fully appreciative of the progress which has is 
“been made in two years. There was some experience which had been written down i 
A Gi reports. There was some thought that marketing was a departmentalized Job. 
There were some fears, One’ fear was that our various points of view might not 
‘be understood. I think we have done a tremendous amount of clarification o 


_ Basically we were eek alike, but in different words and from’ te 
_ experiences. 


‘Vhat progress have we made this week? 
ecu We came here with many agreements ~—- that the program was educatiortal, 
_ that there were lots of problems, that it was a tremendous job. Most disagrees 


ents were in terms of the - extent of the program, where the emphasis belonged _ 
ih on some specific. aN . i i: 


yee * ‘ . ‘ tae ty 


ae Group I agreed on what the job was, The differences in the group - seemed - 
to be about the degree to which we use nutrition in the program and the relat: x 
ship of the marketing program to production. In Group II there was agreement on 
‘the many’ problems of consumers, the big job and need for research; disagreeme 
was on emphasis. In methods it was perfectly clear that there are many types 
nformation needed, that the whole educational’ job is a two-way progran with h 
flow of information between many groups, back and forth. The lack of agret 
was whether our efforts are aimed at the abundant commodities ‘or whether we 
work from the eee of view of the consumer. 


wong "3 program widened our vision, pointing out almost limitless. poss 
bilities in the program. On Wednesday we began to move into specifics, 
f om. the survey of participants, "Reports of actual. experience were hel 
We learned that, television has a place." "Mr. Mills' interest and attitu sia 
be that’ of every food handler if we do a good job of public relations.” bon 
Thursday the highlights reported were: "The value of talking to indi duals." 
"The interest and unity of group was outstanding and important." On Frida 

hing that hee been most impressive is the. mith in which consumer proble 


SiMe CRY 
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_ been presented and the consumer education program has been defined in terms of 
these problems." "The reaction on the part of the agricultural economics groups, 
home economics group, and others that this work cannot be considered an Texclusive 7) 
pet project! of any one group; and the recognition that methods play a big part 
in this type of work where large numbers of people must be reached. It looks as 
if there will be a great deal of coordination of thinking and methods of approach — 
result from this conference." 


What has happened to us here? Putting the comments together, it seems that: 
(1) We have gained a sense of direction. ) 


(2) We have broader vision in relation to resources, possible new angles 
ee of approach, and our own programs. 


‘ (3) We have reassurance, There are things we have not thought of to do, 
ae but we have made tremendous progress in two yearse 


It was not said often but must be’ assumed that the program of consumer 
education in marketing will be sparked by the marketing personnel. 


What has come out of this conference? 

Recognition that a successful program for consumer education in marketing 

(1) Be built on the promise that our purpose is to help others to help 
themselves. 


(2) Recognize that we are dealing with attitudes and feelings of people 
as well as with facts. 


(3) Have a plotted course, using many methods to achieve the goal. 


(4) Be localized. We have not stressed the word too much, but it must 
constantly be recognized as a key factor in our success. 


(5) Emphasis on the need for and the proven effectiveness of coordination 
within our own group, with producers, handlers and consumers, and 
with the groups who are in a position to disseminate information, 


(6) Be built on- teamwork which recognizes that the training and experience 
of many departments need to be brought together, This has come out 
over and over. The need for teamwork is based on the knowledge that 
there is fundamental information and experience from many areas which 
j is needed for a successful program. Very few people have had oppor- 
tunity to acquire it all. This conference opened with several state- 
ments of appreciation for what the women can contribute, I, of course, 
am glad that this is.so, but none of us means other than women's 
othe experience and point of view along with that of men. Together we have 
Ahi the ability to make a great contribution in this vast and important 
. field of consumer education in marketing. 


_—-PUPTING IDEAS TO Wo! 


‘L. A. Bevan. 


‘The marketing of food products has always had a fascination for me, ce) 
market much action takes place and the quick movement of supplies is seen, | 
has an appeal to the senses - sight, sound and smell. It deals with a majo: 
“human want, food, and we begin to relate the value of good food to health, | 


a food marketing is considered as supplying a vital part of the family's needs, 
are all concerned. sat aS ' ; Ee 


3) When a person-gets interested in something and he gets, an idea about it, © 
_ then action takes place. Watch a person who is intensely interested in a subje 
and see him get an idea and then observe that he is not satisfied until he t 
it out. Preliminary to getting action is rousing interest, and it has been very 
_ evident that this conference rates high in that respect. One of the outstanding 
accomplishments this week has been the broadening of our conception of the opp 
tunity this‘ program offers and the much more unified- viewpoint we have at th 
close of this conference. than when. we Started. We have arrived at what I wou 
term "a meeting of minds" as to objectives and suitable methods to be followe 
There has also been a realization, in developing this consumer marketing 
educational program, that’all the groups concerned should be given the facts d 
_ that those carrying on the work are not promoting the interests of any particula 
group. Res 
aN AN 


Increase in Urban Population 


ie A concept of the extent and value of the program can be realized if we 
_ examine what has happened to the shifts in population since Extension was 
established in 1914, Since then the rural population has increased by three — 

million, but the urban population has increased by ten times that number. In 
1915, the rural population exceeded the urban population, but today the urban 
population is 50 percent greater than the rural, 


¥ 


i There is a tremendous latent interest in this food subject. Food is _ 
enjoyed as well as consumed to satisfy hunger. One-third of the average family — 
income is spent for food. Is there not a real contribution which the Extension 
‘Service can make in connection with this whole food situation? In addition t 
becoming interested in this subject ourselves, we have to transfer some of this 
interest to other Extension workers and other groups. One of the essentials i 
doing this is to have a clear statement of our objectives. This has been ex- 


ducer and handler, It is an educational job and should go beyond the furnishir 
of information and aim at improving practices in consumer buying as well as _ 
improving marketing conditions." ne . 


Conference Unifies Thinking 


‘In interpreting some of the Yesilts of this week's conference, I woul 
include: re AN ee 


Wee GL) That ali members of the Extension staff not only can particd te b 
can contribute, and their contributions should be emphasized. ie 


a a. ee ee ee es er 


Chen (2) That in addition to what we can do as individuals or as professional 
_ people, the program will become successful in the ratio of getting more and more 
_ groups of people working on the program. 


(3) That we should all use our imaginations to think of ways and means of 
reaching masses of consumers. When such men as we have had here this week 
representing mass distributors actually apply a consumer program in cooperation 
with the ixtension Service, we begin to see the headway that can be made. As we 
reach out getting more and more groups and agencies participating, our progress 
will be in geometric ratio, the number of people contacted will be doubled and 
redoubled. 


(4) That research and extension should be like a matched pair of horses. 
that pull together. They should be brought together in planning programs and in| 
checking the results of the projects as they are put into operation. 


(5) That this is a long-time program with a tremendous job ahead. 


Suggestions for Furthering Program 


Actual specific suggestions for getting the program better understood by 
our Extension staff members and keeping ourselves better informed as to deve Lop-— 
ments were received from those attending the conference, and are as follows: 


(1) That those attending this conference be considered emissaries, 
individually or together, to discuss its results with the state director and 
indicate to him the value of bringing state Extension staff members together for 
consideration of the progran. . 


(2) Have a one-page statement released in the Director's. weekly letter 
immediately on this program and what it can do. 


(3) Upon return to the state those attending could discuss this conference 
with co-workers and work out ways in which they can cooperate and participate, 


(4) Prepare a summary that will be suitable to go to the other members of 
the Extension staff. 


(5) Issue a revised handbook by the Federal uxtension office to include 
material from this conference. 


(6) Have more frequent exchange of ideas -- better communication about 
what's happening between states and the Federal extension office. 


(7) Prepare a resume of the way states have set up programs and reasons 
they have set them up; prepare an analysis of the devices used, state by state 
or region by region. 

To reiterate, our job is to improve the knowledge of the consumer on food 
so that she can use it for better health and satisfaction of the family. Relate 
this to the distributors and handlers in the market and show growers and pro- 
ducers how they are concerned. 


| We should feel encouraged - the progress made in extension marketing ini 
connection with the RMA Act in the last two years has been excellent. I would 
imat, have believed two years ago that we could have held a conference like this. 


i 


is. outstan ndi g 


Directors, of Bttension is heartening, 


ce good EBieehive has been outlined and we. are e making progress t 
while goals.. As this whole program grows and becomes. Sakon etaneny, a oie 
great satisfaction in Peres been a Lida 0 it. : | 


# 


“record ‘in orci atlon Yona those who cea ne cree this Cree 
ir. H. M, Dixon, his staff and advisers. . 


ree 


“sErTmna: é THE DEMONSTRATION WAS - PRESENTED - AT ONE END OF THE ROOM a 


WHICH THE EVENING MEAL 


WAS SERVED, A TABLE, SLANTED TO 


SIMULATE A FRUIT AND VEGETABLE COUNTER IN A RETAIL STORE 
WAS ARRANGED; AND THE VARIOUS PRODUCE IN PLENTIFUL SUPPLY 


- WAS ARRANGED 


ON THIS TABLE. 


ANOTHER TABLE WiS IN FRONT OF 


AND PARALLEL TO THE PRODUCE STAND: AND THE PARTICIPANTS 


STOOD BETWEEN THE TVJO 


IN THE BACKGROUND, TO “EMPHASIZE VALUES OF MILK. 
GRE ON TAPLE. 
WAS POSITION FOR MRS. SHEIVE, 


AND MILK BOTTLES VW 


FOR DEMONSTRATION. 
AN BASEL. 


‘SOME POSTERS ‘ERE PUT ON THE WALL 

MODEL: COW | 
AT ONE END OF THE TAPLE — 
WITH MATERIALS AND UTENSILS — 


~~ 


MAP WaS PLACED ON WALL IN APSENCE OF 
ASSISTANCE WAS OBTAINED IN HAVING CHARTS AND 


OTHER VISUALS HELD UP AS OCCASION DEMANDED, DUE ALSO TO 


ABSENCE OF EASEL. 
USE TO INDICATE TARGET 


NO MOVABLE SPOTLIGHTS WERE AVATLAPLE oy 


OF CAMERA, BUT TWO FIXED POSITION 


SPOTS WERE PLACED ON one PART OF WALLS TO FOCTIS ON THE 


VEGET/BLE COUNTER. 


¥ 


Hello, everyone. This is 
Charles Eshbach, with another 
telecast of "The Market Basket,": 
brought to you each Friday eer? 
noon ... to offer you help with 
the big job of buying the fcod 
for the family meals. 


eo ce 8s 8h te 


_ As usual, our guests are Bill 
- Good and Lucy Sheive, from the 
_ New England Extension Service's 
Marketing Information Office, 
. here in Boston. 


And the eis today, as you've 
- probably already decided, is. 
milk...which Bill Good and I 
nore been eh igyane » aM ets 


ee e8 es ee 
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CAMERA ON SHOPPING se ME enbee 

PAGES BEING LIFTED 

MENTS APPEARING IN cena 
ae "PHE MERKET BASKET" 2 7 

2. "PRESENTED EACH FRIDAY" 

3. "CHANNEL FOUR AT 4:15" 


CAMERA TO ESHEACH AND GOOD(STANDING R 
HIND TABLE WHICH SERVES AS STORE COUN! 
ON THE TABLE ARE QUARTS OF MILK AND 
MODEL COW). 
ING MILK | 


CAMERA TO ESHBACH ON CLOSE-UP 


CAMERA TO MILK BOTTLES, THEI BACK 
TO ESHBACH AND 


BSHRACH AND GOOD ARE DRINK- — 


AUDIO 
-ESHBAGH: hones a) Of course, this cow here Vanaen TO MODEL com 
is the symbol of the great dairy 
industry. And it's the record 
production of the dairy cows that 
has made milk so pleats these 
days. i a 


. 


But that's the story that Bill : CAMERA TO ESHBACH AND GOOD 
Good is here to tell, you. | 


This year, milk production here 
in New England has been very 

large. Cows have been producing 
at record rates, and total pro- 
duction is. provty’ Greer to a 
record. 


‘Al of which means plenty of milk : CAMERA TO BOTTLE OF MILK, THEN 
for everyone (PICKS UP BOTTLE OF ESHBACH AND GOOD 
MILK). But now, Bill, where does 
this milk come from...I expect 
most of it is produced right here 
_in New England. 


Ié1ll just move over to this map, : 
a hare, Charlie, (GOOD MOVES OVER TO: eiaig ITH CRAYON, AND aLsO $I 
MAP AND PICKS UP MARKING CRAYON)..: NORTHEASTERN PART OF UNITED STA 
and point out the answer to that . eae 
question. Here's Boston (POINTS , 
OUT BOSTON). Normally, we get. 
milk from Maine (DRAWS LINE FROM. 
MAINE TO BOSTON AND DOES SAME FOR 
- OTHER, STATES AS MENTIONED) . 
. New Hampshire ...Vermont ves 
Massachusetts ..« and New York 
- State. ‘That's:the Boston milk- . 
shed (DRAWS BIG CIRCLE INCLUDING ; 
STATES MENTIONED). We haven't had: 
a milk shortage for several years.: 
But when there is one, some of the: 
Boston milk supply comes from | : i 
Indiana. (DRAWS LINE FROM INDIANA : CAMERA SHO\S MORE OF THE MAP O 
TO BOSTON AND SAME FOR THE OTHER : THE MIDWESTERN STATES Rat 
STATES MENTIONED) ... Ohio, : whe 
Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, 

-and Wisconsin. And that is whe re 
Boston Si, its milk supply. 


U 


ala CAMERA BACK TO BSHBACH AS 
aka. that Eoston's getting this : FROM MAP, . 


spring. But now, ahh haut thei, § 
PART LCG... | vanes 


x 
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AUDIO — VIDEO 


GOOD: -Milk prices dropped one cent a : CAMERA TO ESHBACH AND GOOD, THEN TO 
quart on January Ist...and : GOOD, AND BACK TO ESHRACH AD GOOD 
another one-cent decrease is : 
scheduled for April lst. 


ESHEACH: Those price declines are seasonal 
ones, aren't they? 


GOOD: Yes. Milk prices in the Boston 
market are under a Federal milk 
marketing order. And the price ; 
formula that's used ties the prices 
to the general level of purchas- 
ing power, New England Depart- 
ment store sales, and the cost of 
feed and farm labor. 


ee se e8 82 2 a 


ESHBACH: When they go up, milk prices go 
upe 


GOOD: And when they go down, milk prices: 
go down. The idea is that the ; 
price drops when production is : 
large in the spring...and the : 
price increases when production ; 
is light in the fall. 


ESHBACH: Here, Bill, have some more milk, CAMERA TO MILK POURING, THEN TO GOOD 
(POURS MILK INTO GOOD'S GLASS), >; DRINKING MILK. 
while I move over there and talk : 
with Lucy Sheive. (MOVES OVER TO : 

_ RIGHT OFF CAMERA). I see, Lucy, : CAMERA TO ESHBACH AND SHEIVE, THEN TO 
you're all ready to tell us about : SHEIVE'S ‘iORK \/ITH MILK AND UTENSILS 
how to use all the milk that's so : 
plentiful and selling at lower 
vrices. 


SHEIVE: Yes, Charlie..e.and I want to say, ; 
first of ail, that milk can be : 
used in many ways. 3 


ESHBACH: Sort of an all-purpose food. : 


SHEIVE: Yes, and it's needed by people of : 
all ages. ; 


ESHBACH: Let's see. The rule is one quart : 
a day for children...and a pint : 
for adults. 


SHEIVE: Yes, at least that. : 


eed 


eo 6086 6ee fe 


IEIVE: I'm making a daneeed we. one of the: 
pest ways to get milk into the 
children »»- and the other members 
of the family for that matter. 


ACH: That's quite a beating you're 
giving that ... mixture. 


: This is an egg ... another plenti- 
ful food these days. But now I'm 
going to add the milk. And, of ; 
course, the milk provides Vitamin As; 
Cvieanin B, and riboflavin. And ©: 
it's also a good source of calcium : 
and phosphorus. Now, we'll add : 

some nutmeg and some salt...and a 
little vanilla. 


ees no more beating. Put i'm 
going to put the custard in a pan 
of water, as milk and egg mixtures 
need cooking at low temperatures. 


CAMSRA CONTINUES 7? FOLLOW ACTION 
TABLE LEVEL 
I'm going to bale: it at 300 
ae agen 


‘all baked? 


‘Yes. I did that one this morning, 
so we'd be able to see how it looks 


\ ’ 
' 


) samples, would you? 


Maybe you'd better wait until the : CAMERA TO SHEIVE AND ESHRACH 
end of the program. Right now, I ne Tah ata 
want to point out another thing 
about milk, in addition to the | 

many uses it has. You need to . 
give it good care, since it's a 
oe product. 


. it in the Hetrepereton, for : CAMERA 20. TITLE CARD 
“instance? iy "COOL, piety AND 0 RED 


SHBIVE: Keep it cool, clean, and covered. 
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HSHBACH:Cool, clean, and covered ... that'se: 
easy to remember. And by the way, : 
I hope you remember you have some : CAMERA TO ESHRACH AND SHEIVE 
glasses over there and some milk in : 
these bottles here. Bill Good and 
I are rather thirsty, you know. 


SHEIVE: Oh yes, we mustn't forget the third : 
point I want to emphasize today. You: 
know, some children don't like to : 
drink fluid milk .. or drink enough : 
OF Vitis 3 


ESHBACH: They stop drinking before the quart : 
a day is gone. 


SHEIVE: My suggestion, in a case like that, : 
is to dress up the milk a little ...: 
give it some special appeal. I'm 
going to add a little chocolate > CAMERA TO MRS. SHEIVE'S ACTIVITIES 
syrup to this. : 


oo ~9e 


ESHBACH:Giving it some "chocolate appeal." — 


SHEIVE: That's right.. But it can be honey, 
or a number of other flavorings, as 
well as chocolate. 


ESHBACH: Here, wait a minute. Don't put it 
over there. Bill and I are going 
to sample that ... before we take a : 
look at the best buys of the week. 
Itll just take this glass over to 
him ... and that one there...put a 
little more in it...for myself. ue 


ESHBACH: (TAKES CHOCOLATE IMILK OVER TO GOOD : CAMERA FOLLOWS ESHRACH 
Here, Bill, Lucy Sheive says this 
is the way to serve milk if you - : 
don't like fluid milk. : 


GOOD: But, I lake - it. 


ESHEACH:Well, drink this anyway. Milk’s : CAMERA TO ESHBACH A'D GOOD 
good for you. And dén't forget it's 
plentiful. (BOTH SAMPLE THE 
CHOCOLATE MILK). Now, Bill, the — 
time's going fast. So, let's run 
down the list of plentiful vege- ; 
tables and fruits ... the best buys +: CAMERA SWEEPS DOWN THE PRODUCE DISPLA 
of the week. I'll point them out...: 
and you give us the latest story 
about supplies and prices. 


Good: i Alright, Ghatise. itn all 


7 ESHBACH: (POINTS OUT CABBAGE,. LETTUCE, ~ CAMERA TO ESHBACH" 
Toe. CARROTS, APPLES, POTATORS, oienest EACH VEGETABLE IN CLOSE mS 
ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, KALE, ETC. :' CAMERA eile END WHEN bees es 
DOWN THE STAND, AS GOOD TRLLS ai EN CENTER © ieee 
ABOUT SUPPLIES, SOURCES, AND: 
RELATIVE Poe LEVELS. ; 
And that, Charlie, is the bea Tae e 
from the produce counters. I'll + - 
check down that list again. (GOOD 
READS OFF NAMES OF PRODUCTS 
RAPIDLY AS CAMERA SLOWLY MOVES 
DOW LIST). : 
by , Ani feat 
"-BSHBACH: And don't forget nee and chicken + -CAMBRA BACK: TO. ESHBACH 
-.eboth plentiful and economical : 
this week. And eggs, though a = -: 
little higher this week, are an sce 
outstanding buy. And of course, : 
milk. Now, here's a leaflet on ; 
the uses of milk that you can get : ESHBACH 
for the asking. It has recipes. 
using milk. It tells about the . 
food values...and a lot of other : SS aya ty 
valuable information. And send . CAMERA TO TITLE CARD 
your requests to MILK, WBZ-TV, | . PMILK" 2-4 
BOSTON 34, MASS. And that's _ WBZ-TV 
today's Market Basket Program, - ss BOSTON 34, 
brought to you [by WBZ-TV and Bill ae MASS. 
Good and Lucy Sheive from the 
_ New England Extension Service's, 
_ Marketing Information Office. 
We'll be back next Friday after- 
noon at 4:15. And now this is a 
Charlie Eshbach saying good after-: 
noon and nts food BP RAn Ee: ‘ 
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DON'T LET TELEVISION SCARE YOU 


Charles E. Eshbach 
} In this demonstration, we've tried to show that television isn't something 
to be afraid of, and if you get a chance to do some television work, take it. 
Don't worry about lighting, camera placement and all of the technical aspects 
of the job of producing a show. Let the station people take care of that part 


of it. Do your worrying about the information and content of the show. Another _ 


thing - the station people know what they want; let them give you the advice. 


This type of subject matter is a natural for television. The products 


-are ideal, and when color television comes they will be even more suitable. You 
can get plenty of props for a show without much trouble. Take this set here. 
_ We got the cow, the milk bottles, and the posters from the dairy council office 


here in Louisville. lie made up those posters or title cards with some paper 


anda drawing pen. The utensils Mrs. Sheive used were borrowed here at the 
hotel; and the fine as also provided the food she eat: in her demonstration. 


In the program at Boston, the station buys the produce. But there are 


/ many other ways of getting it provided. The cost runs about five to ten or 


fifteen dollars a week since we have quite a bit of produce on the stand. But 
you can do an effective job with only a limited amount. 


Keep the program simple. Try to get over only a few points. We had as 
our aims on this demonstration to inform you that milk is plentiful, that it's 
low in price, and that it's a good buy. Mrs. *%heive pointed out the’ food value, 
the uses, and a little on the care of milk; and, of course, the last part listed 
the best food buys of the week. The information on the sources and the way 
the price is fixed is interesting but not really essential, although it does 
provide some education of the consumer on the side of the milk picture not 
usually brought to consumer attention. The main object, of course, is to give 
the viewers information to help do a better weekend food buying job. 


Move slowly. You have to give the camera men time to catch up with yous | 
If per move the camera too rapidly, all your audience will see Ts a) blurt 
you're not using a well-outlined show and the cameramen aren't sure exactly 
what is next, give them a cue. 


Confine your movements to a limited area. You can't run all over the 
place. Home Demonstration Agents, with their demonstration experience, 
shouldn't have any trouble on T-V if they keep in mind they have to confine 
that demonstration to the limited area the camera can pick up. If you say, 
take this Inife here, and then raise the knife up above your head, nobody's 
going to see the knife you're talking about. It will be out of range and sight. 


When you're talking about food in a dish, tilt the dish so the people 
pace can see what you're showing them. 


“Look at the camera. By doing that, you'll be looking at the people you're 
talking to, and they won't have to concentrate on the top of your head, or the | 
right ear. 


Yon't forget that a person on television who doesn't know the answer can't 
hide a blank look, or read the answer off the script. So, review the info rma- 
tion Rise re going to talk about; and don't try to bluff. 


“An adaptation of the following out-Line’ was. denonstrated 1 wit 
ee of others at the conference. — 


of food marketing education at the annual conference of the 
Massachusetts wxtension Service in December, 1949. Various a 

' tives in fruits and vegetables both as to kind and quality and 
price are confronted by the consumer in the grocery ‘stores. 
need for additional information on the part of the. consumer is 
evident to anyone standing along: side of a fruit and vegetable 


value. The grocery counter is the Bolre of application of cone 
sumer food marketing. education and was used in this instance tc 


point out the need for all of the consumer reed marketing educa Lor 
work, : nae 


aL Preparation 


Ve he aot De Thomson, od oreo Specialis st in Market Gardening, and), vee 
_ Frederick ‘:. Cole, Extension Specialist in Fruit and Vegetable Marketing, | 
- visited one independent store and one chain store in Amherst and one chain - 
ba in Northampton, Massachusetts, and purchased a number of items for use 

in the demonstration. A record was made of the weights and costs. On those — 
items thet normally sold by the piece, weights were secured on the store sca 
_ No attempt was made to buy any special items, The two workers placed thems 
Oa ordinary household buyers purchasing requirenents for the home for the 


In this instance the following itens were purchased: 


lettuce: five heads of varying weights and sonditdons 
carrots: four bunches were purchased and the equivalent of a 
Aa fifth bunch without tops being sold at a reduced price 

si because the roots had been separated from the tops. 
oranges: three lots of six oranges of varying sizes. aut 
apples: two lots of apples were pureed varying in condition, 
ea price the same. ; 
aes mad) Vics one package ofpowdered plein maclies powdered whole milk, 
_ one can of evaporated milk and quart of whole milk. 
‘spinach: one package of spinach and an equivalent amount loose. — 
cabbage: one head of cabbage and one package of Panes vegetab1 
salad, 
celery: five bunches, one cellophane package, one wrapped packag 

and three at Memes eis: 


\ 


; Conference on Quality anion 


. 


“48 On Monday evening, the night before the henonet ae was con 
a Doles, Extension Nutritionist; Barbara Higgins, Extension Speciali 
Home ‘ah lege E,W. Bell, Extension Boonen sts Thomson > bia Cole pu 


chases item by item ona ‘able, He careful inspection, noted the good points 
and poor points in each purchase, compared costs in total and costs per unit in 
order to arrive at the best purchases of the various items from the total pur- 
chases made, This evening's activity proved to be very interesting and profitable 
eto, the people concerned, It fortified the two men who were going to carry the 
demonstration the next day with additional information, price comparisons, value 
‘comparisons and additional information on buymanship. 


eat. Demonstrzation 


A table was tilted to represent the counter in a grocery store, covered 


Lath white Seah and the purchased items arranged neatly to simulate a Sore 
counter, 


Arrangements were made in the introduction of the demonstration to the 
effect that two clerks ina grocery store were preparing the displays for the 
store opening. The audience was looking in through the window, but doing it in 
such a way that they could hear the discussion. The two Pere talked over the 
relative values - why consumers did this, why they did that, how they could sell 
the produce to the best advantage. They talked over each iten and the relative | 
values of each purchase in that item in a friendly, informal, almost confidential 
manner as two clerks fight be talking to each other before the store opened. 
eee The arrangement of having the: audience looking through the window and the 
two clerks talking was broken on several occasions. On the celery, for instance, 
the audience was asked to vote on the best buy. Each of the five bunches of 
celery was held up and the audience was asked how many would buy this one at the 
Stated price, The second clerk kept a record of the number of people voting on a 
_blackboard on his side of the stage. Following the vote, the leader in the demon— 
stration supplied information as to which was the best buy as determined by the 
group of specialists the evening before, and gave full reasons. This device was 
used on lettuce, celery, oranges and spinach. 


Bay: The discussion between the two clerks was informal and impromptu. As 
much fun was worked in as could be thought up on the spur of the moment. Some of 
7 the comments had to do with the way people bought their supplies in a retail store 
and some of the comments were on the tricks thut have to be used in a retail store 
to get things sold. Some of the discussion in the individual commodities was on 
_ the following topics - 


celery - size of stalk, length of stem, tenderness, color 
oranges — weight, firmnéss 
lettuce. - weight, crispness, waste 

milk - cost per quart of milk as used on the table or in cooking 
spinach — actual weight per price, condition, preparation 
cabbage — weight and price, condition and preparation 
apples - SOUSEMAON, price per unit of weight 


et. The demonstration was scheduled to last thirty minutes, actually it lasted 
aes thirty-five minutes with barely time enough to get in the important points on the 
“various items on display for the demonstration. 


USE OF LIGHTED POSTER BOARD — 


tviaes 


“austin Bagel 


To reach the maximum number of consumers with information pode 
abundant foods, we think exhibits and displays can play an important ‘ro. 


Laan cour Birmingham project. Working with Lyle Brown, our extension visu 


aids specialist, and other subject matter specia alists, we have are 


Beep ther on one apnted board which is appromimate Ly eighteen inches _ 
aes, These boards, which can be improvised from sheet metal or 

_ plyboard, are lighted by six 15-watt daylight type flourescent tubes, 
es the sine properly. J for even seek oniatens Ge a ange, of ee 


eer Oe is. pichen expensive and a ee sare of 
time must go into each picture, naturelly these display boards are _ 

_ rather expensive, According to the best estimates as to time spent, 
travel, and other expenses, we calculated a cost’ of $18.50 per single 


transparency in the first two displays developed. This unit cost can be 


reduced considerably for our project and perhaps would be much less in © 
states where headquarters for consumer projects are located on the colleg 
campuses, ‘Je believe that the displays will attract enough attention | 
to justify a reasonable expenditure of funds when exhibited for a two t 
three day period at a time in bank lobbies, hotel ama Lneatre: 
lobbies, restaurant, led Matte etc. 5 SNe 


ee " 


mon! 


"THE BAND AROUND THE CAN" 


iisther Cooley: 


Today, almost every article of food that can be packed, wrapped, 
stamped or tagged, bears a brand or a trademark, The brand-simply 
identifies the article or goods so that if we like it we can buy the same 
thing next time. But the brand is no guarantee of quality excepting en 
‘the basis of our experience with it. : 


On canned goods we usually ‘Sab the name of: the preauets -the name 
and address’ of the packer, Something about the variety of -that product, 
the style of pack, the container size and. the weight of the contents. 
Sometimes we find information as to the number of servings and some 
recipes for its use and preparation. 


Informative grade labeling provides information to be used’in 
selection. With U. S. Grade A, B, and C0 labels on canned fruits and 
vegetables, we can select the quality.that is right for our. purpose: and 
purse. The letters "U.S," on a can Iabel, or a shield embossed in one 
end of a can or jar, tell us the product was processed under the 
continuous inspection plan of the Agricultural Marketing Service of the 
United States Department of St te Some companies have their own 
‘grading system, ° : ayaa 


“ 
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- CONSLRTERS LEARN ABOUT FARE PRODUCTS: 


Broadcast Saturday, March aks 1950, in "The REET ean Pace 
over a coast-to-coast network, of the: American Broadcasting 
Company, 11:30 A.M., Central Standard Time, from Station WKLO, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Participants: Charles E. Eshbach, 

irs, iirian Kelley, and Miss Agnes Sunnell. 


-0-0-0- 


WHITE: (IN CHICAGO) The Agricultural Research and Marketing Act gave the 
. Federal and State Extension Services a job to do in a new fieldves 
the field of teaching consumers more about farm products, so they'll 
become better buyers when they market for food for their families. 


In many parts of the country, Extension workers have already started 

\ . consumer education programs under this law. Extension workers in 

other areas are getting ready to start such Ne Nee This week, — 

ae many of these Extension people from all parts of the United States ~ 

ae are in Louisville, Kentucky, for a workshop conference ... to exchang 

i? . experiences and make further plans. With the good help of Jean Clos 

of Louisville's ABC station, we're going to hear something about 

ay this new agricultural work in consumer education ..«.e as we go to 

_ Charlie Eshbach of the Extension Service (CUE.) Station WKLO in 
LOUISVILLE, TENTUCKY .-. 


aaa 


SWITCH TQ LOUISVILLE FOR EIGHT MINUTES 


ESHBACH: (IN LOUISVILLE) Yes, Bob White ... here in Leuisville, this week see 
pee some seventy Extension Service people from twenty-five States have 0 
been holding an historic meeting. , 


It has been a conference of Extension people doing consumer education 
work see and is the first such national gatnering since Extension 
has directed emphasis to this field, The people at this Louisville 
conference are talking largely about how they can help city peeple © 
know more about what to look for in food and food products .., so 
| they can get the best buys for their money. Three sections of the © 
Lae country are represented here today ... by Mrs. Miriam Kelley of 
the University of Kentucky's Cooperative Extension Service see who 
is working here in Louisville on problems common to much of the 
South and North Central States ... Miss Agnes Sunnell of the ; 
Washington State Extension Service ese And 1 am from Boston in the | 
New England and Northeastern section of the country. = aes 


First, Mrs. Kelley, just what information do consumers in Louisville | 
want? ey 


KELLEY: They want the facts necessary to do a good job of food buying. 
| sums it up. But I'll mention a few of the questions that people ask 
us most frequently. They want to know what foods and food prod 


good buys locally. They want to know about how to pick « out. en 
and also how to use them to the best advantage. 


_ ESHBACH: Then, your work involves that kind of information ... eae the 
Pert to questions like that? 


Te Bia i | Aa on Ma 


. ESHBACH: 


~ ESHBACH: 


SUNNELL: 


 RSHBACH: 


SUNNELL: - 


‘getting the same kinds of requests for information, 


SR Ray Miche 
RR dl 
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That's right, Wwe interpret information of this nature for consumers .. 
in terms of what goes on, on the family meal table ... the money that 
can be spent for food ... whether the food is the best nutrition- 
ally ... and, of course, how to prepare food to please the family. 


That all certainly sounds like a big order to me, 


We get the information out to consumers in all ways at our command ... 
through radio stations, the press, the stores, wholesalers, adver= 
tisers, and handlers of food. ie meet with consumer groups «.- give 
demonstrations ... and cooperate with the many educatienal groups 

and other agencies that you find in just about any city. We feel 


that when food-shoppers or consumers have the facts, they can do a 


much better job of buying. 
In other words, lirs, Kelley, you're teaching better food buymanship. 


Yes, and here's an example. iggs are plentiful right now here and 
over most of the country ... especially in the studio. 


Yes, I see Miss Sunnell has some eggs right here en the table. 


Consumers are asking for information on the ways to use eggs such as 
these .. how to tell the various grades 4... how to keep eggs fresh 
after they're taken home ... and how to make eggs take the place of 
more expensive food. ) . | 


What Mrs. Kelley says is just as true in New ingland ... and we're 
But what about 
out there in the Far \.est, Miss Sunnell? I expect you've been 
talking about eggs in Vashington State? 


I certainly have. bees are one of the versatile and valuable protein 
foods. And at the prices prevailing this past fall and during the 


' winter months .., they're certainly a headliner en the good foods buy 


list ee. those buys that return the most in nutrition and in dollar 
value «e. both at the same timé, 


What are you telling the homemaker to look for when she goes to the 
store to buy eggs? Take those eggs you have right there, for 


instance. 


One very important thing is the use-for which the eggs are intended. 
And of course, the quality grades are pretty important, too. Large 


Grade A eggs are most plentiful right now. So, let!s break one. 


(BREAKS OUT EGG.) Notice that yolk, the way it stands up from the 

rest of the egg wee and the same thing is true of the white. Those 
are Grade A quality eggs ... and are the ones we urge homemakers to 
select, for soft cooking, poaching, and frying. 


And this one here is a Grade B. egg. What about that? It looks the 
same as the other one on the outside. 


Let's. break it and see ..,. (BREAKS OUT EGG) ... There, you'll notice 
the yolk and the white spread out more than in the other egg. Those 
Grade B eggs are still good quality edible eggs. But their best use 
is in cooking. 


‘size of the eggs, in relation ‘to - th At es m 
eggs may be a better choice than large. Gree VALY eee 
Bey Pe WATY eve and wise foodshoppers need to do some checking befor: 


rt ® ane 
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We put much i erat on that, too. 


with the phe the retailer, the other ZYOUPS coe al ues as 
consumers? 


_ SUNNELL: That's a point I want to enpieie, phoatosrceaneumes relations a : 
: of great importance, We feel that urban and city folks need to know 
“a something about the farmer's problens. And farmers also need to kr 
es the consumer ait of view. a 


grow a lot of the Nancy Hall variety of sweet potato pong Louis 

But consumers just didntt seem to buy it. They preferred ¢ another 
For a while, our farmers continued to produce it ... since it did 
vide a good yield. But after some research work was done by our. . 
Experiment Station ... after our marketing specialists made some > 
studies with the help and understanding and cooperation of the stor 
people, several things happened. Our farmers shifted to the vari 
of sweet. potato that consumers wanted. The store people featured 
And consumers bought more sweet potatoes. i.e talked about how to bu 
how to take care of this food in the home eee and how to use it. : 


oe « 


_ ESHBACH: > Thank you, “Mrs. Kelley of* Kentucky | «se» and Miss Sunnell of the siaed 

pea of Washington, And Bob \Wwhité, we hope we've given you and the AB #3 
consumer audience a few examples of how the Cooperative Extension © 
Service of the.U. S. Department of agriculture and the Land—Grant 
Colleges ‘is expanding its work in marketing and consumer food bea 
‘This all has been a ‘logical deve lopment in ixtension Service educa 4 
For thirty-five years, the Extension Service has been working with 
farm people in the production of food and other products ., and ae 


and other facts eos from the State Experiment Stations, colleges,--8 
universities ... and the USDA. In that period some work has been 
done with the consumers, But it wasn't until the RMA act that Ex 


helping consumers. But they also know that their new detenstont pr 
gram is helping farmers. It is helping them to market their prod 
in a more orderly way ... helping them through a continuing progr 
It is also bringing back to age ile much information about what 


pay for. 


(CUE) AND NO’ BACK TO BOB WHITE IN CHICAGO vous 


\ 


Bie fof 


WHITE: (IN CHICAGO) Thanks, Charlie Eshbach ... (AD-LIB TO CLOSE) 


Farm Program 


Mrs. Eleanor Loomis of Minneapolis and Dr. Carlton «right of the New York 
area project, were guests on the regular Farm Program of WHaS on Saturday, 


March 11,: Mr. Frank Cooley, Radio Farm Program uirector, was in charge of the 
program. This was an ad lib program. 


: suis ees 


Three’ Work: Group Topics with some of the possible discussion questions 
for each Group. 


1. What is the consumer..education job? 
What is consumer education? 
What is appropriate. under the RMA Act? 
What are the objectives-of the program? 
What is the part: of the various members ‘of an aeention staff? 
(Administrators, supervisors, specialists, county- agents) 
Who are the clientele? 
Do we have a responsibility to producers and trade groups? 
If so, what? 
Do we have a responsibility to the market as a whole? 
If so, what? 
What are the programs of other agencies? (Government and private, 
Red Cross, nutrition, teachers, welfare, labor, press, radio) 
What should be our relation to these programs? 


ll. What subject matter about farm products do consumers need and want? 


s it economic value, source, availability, or nutrition? 

What are the problems consumers have in buying? 

How do we find out what consumers need and want? 

What are our source materials? 

What are the problems consumers have in maintaining ‘the health 
of their families? 

What is the appropriate emphasis, if any, on budgets, retail 
prices, buying practices, marketing practices, sources of 
products, producer problems, distributive problems, market 
information, timeliness, uses, storage, menus, recipes, food 
preparation, nutrition, quality, grades and standards? 


111. What methods and techniques are useful in our work? 


What information do we need to do a good job? 
How shall we secure, organize, and prepare our information 
for: 
Radio? Television? Telephone? 
Newspapers? Magazines? house organs? 
Demonstrations? meetings? 
Exhibits? visual aids? 
Training: voluntary leaders? 4-H people? extension workers? 
Publications? Bulletins? Circulars? 
How do we organize our program to reach people? 
What groups? What devices? 
How do we evaluate the effectiveness of these methods? 


~1 Oj. - 


Report of Group I 


What Is The Consumer Education Job? 


Consumer Education is one part of an Extension Marketing program designed 
to assist the consumer as well as the producer and handler. It is an educa- 
tional job and should go beyond the furnishing of information and aim at 
improving practices in consumer buying as well as improving marketing con- 
ditions. This will insure better nutrition and greater dollar value to 
the consumer, along with more effective marketing organization and more 
adequate returns to producer and handler, Effective coordination ef the 
various aspects of Extension work in production and marketing, including 
consumer education, is needed to achieve maximum results. 


_ Consumer Education in food marketing is - 


1. Supglying information to consumers that will give them better 
knowledge of food products, such as the availability, 
quality value differences, the effective care, preparation 
and use, prices, market organization, and retail services. 


<. Encouraging the application of this knowledge in order to 
improve the consumers! buying practices. 


The steps to be followed in conducting a program of consumer education 
in food marketing are ~ 


1. Assemble food marketing facts-that will give consumers 
knowledge of values and uses of food. Apply it to the 
market. Interpret Federal and State market news reports for 
the benefit of the consumer, the handler and the producer. 


2- Transmit this information through appropriate channels of 
communication. 


3. Encourage consumer, handler and producer to put facts and 
information pertaining to food buying into practice. Improve 
efficiency of food marketing in terms of nutrition and 
dollar values, 


Consumer Education is designed to’ assist the large, and increasing . 
number of families depending upon markets for food. People need information 
in selecting food in relation to their need and their resources. An under- 
standing of the entire food supply and market organization is desirable, 
Many areas of contact and communication are available and necessary in 
reaching the large number of people involved. 


} 


A Consumer Education program in food marketing has a responsibili 


"producers and the market as a whole - | 
By supplying ROE UN information to those groups 
By presenting the consumers! point of view to them 
By ete tee ie with the alive of sound Extension method, 


_ A number of agencies, both government and private, as well as newspaper 
and radio stations, carry programs designed to supply information to consumers 
on food values and the availability and uses of foods. Consumer educational 
work of these agencies varies greatly. It is the responsibility of Extension 
workers in Consumer Education to become familiar with these programs operative 


Me in their area, and to avoid duplication. The Cooperative Extension Service 
_ has responsibility for educational work in consumer education in marketing. 
Extension Snould use all available means of education and cooperate with pu 
and private agencies in interpreting and supplying factural information. | 


Broadly, all members of the Cooperative Extension Service are resource. 
persons in the Consumer Education job ... administrators, supervisors, specia 
ists, and county extension agents. To be effective all must understand theme 
purpose of the Research and Marketing Act, what is appropriate in consumer ed 
_ tion, and what it is hoped will be accomplished. The director and his adminis— 
trative and Supervisional staff can. contribute immeasurably to the success: of my 

the project by wholehearted support and understanding. In fact, their active 7 
_ leadership and guidance are essential if the necessary adjustments are to be 
made in the total Extension program, he 3 


_ The responsibilities of the Extension organization, under the leadership 
of the directors, in consideration of the thousands of citizens not yet reach d 
_ by the Extension Service, are: | ee 


ri 


1. To define the job to be. done, its size and place in the Extension 5 

program en 
2. -To indicate that each leader (supervisor, agricultural, home, and 
ry ' 4-H agent) has an active part | i: 


ay NM ie employ addtional personnel as requirements and funds permit 


4. To arrange for studies with the administrators of. University and 
College research programs and those of other research agencies 
in the field of consumer food buying problems so as to determine — 
a. Facts and information for teaching es | 
b. Teaching methods and results 


OF, 


7. 


Te 
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To organize within ixtension Service a committee to plan the» 
- Consumer Education program and its implementation 


This committée may well include representatives, of all Extension 
--groups, leaders; specialists, economists, county, agricultural, 
home demonstration, and 4-H agents j 


ay: 
. §roup representative define the part it can take. 


b. 


The first responsibility of such a committee is to have each 


The second responsibility of such a homme ticet 18 £0) haverenee 
group representative explain the relationship of its part to 
that of the others, This brings about an understanding of 


“: the part each group is to take in the total program thus. avoid- 


‘ing overlapping and duplication. This. procedure will result 


in a high degree of staff integration of cffort. 


The group representatives transmit the program that has been 
developed by the committee to-those whom each represents. 
Example: the 4-H representative, to the 4-H County Agents; 
the Home Demonstration Agent de ae laa Na fs to the Home 
Demonstration Agents, etc. 


The committee meets frequently to follow up and to evaluate 
the progress of the program and discover new and additional 
ways of making the program more effective. 


To provide for the cooperation of all agencies, The director will 
invite all agencies who are in a position to contribute to and 
implement the program. At a meeting of agency representatives the 
following steps will be taken - 


Ae 


iss 


uxplain the program, its size and scope 


Ask each agency to outline the part it can cdéntribute in 
assembling facts and information, and in their dissemination 


Gvaluate the program to discover all possible ways of 
strengthening it through united action 


To organize permanent state committee ~ 


ae 


bs 


To develop united effort in carrying out the program 


To improve continually cooperation and methods for 


_ extending yee Gi facts and information ~ 


To invite aeons organizations to participate in 
the program. 


To revise all phases of the program under changing situations 
and conditions 


to training men and women in all phases of narketing, especia, 
in the consumer marketing education area 


To keep the University or College administration continually inform 
of the scope and results of this program as a part of the Univer- 
sity's responsibility to the State. 


- Evaluation: - 


should maintain appropriate fer tae: and from time to time ma 
inquiries to determine: — . 


y 


1. What the project is doing to assist the consumers to. impro 
Ree buy ene ghee Pe ; Ns 


ers to improve food apreoe aedeaee 


‘What is the reaction of the community, ee the value of 
the Consumer Education project Laie? 


4, What are the working relationships between cooperating 
agencies, groups and organizations 


These records and inquiries should be used to adjust the program to make 
- function more effectively. 


Attendance in Group I 


Discussion Leader | 
Marvin Vines, Kansas City regional office 


Recorder  =——_ Esther Cooley, Louisiana 
Consultants = . si ey 


Dr. Barnard Joy, ARA, washington, Oe hy 
_ Dimector L. fe Pon, New oe 
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Participants 


S. W. Anderson, Kentucky 
H. M. Dixon, Extension Service, USDA 
Russell Hawes, Maryland 
C. R. Keaton, New Mexico 
H, F. Link, Kentucky 
Hleanor Loomis, ifinnesota 
A. B. Love, Michigan 
Mary Loughead, Montana 
Claribel Nye, California 
Olive W. Parrish, Ohio 
Agnes Sunneil, Washington 
Dr. Carlton Wright, New York City regional office 
Director W. A. Munson, Massachusetts | 
Flora Carl, Missouri 
essie Heathman, Illinois 
A. We Jones, Alabama 
Lois Ogerhelman, Indiana 


» Introduction . . r 


Buying problems of consumers vary with different groups and 


ties. The committee started its discussion of information needed in food bu 

‘by (1) pooling the ideas of committee members, and (2) interviewing three Lo 
- yille homemarkers brought in by the local Home Demonstration Agent. With thi 
a background, the committee proceeded to set up the following objectives to b 

kept in mind when considering the facts needed and wanted by consumers: ae 


Develop and disseminate information that will enable consumers 
to buy and use agricultural products to get maximum value in “ 
terms of family needs and satisfaction for money and time spent. _ 


ee) Lnterpret production and marketing processes so as to enable 
: consumers to better understand retail prices and supplies. 


_ Types of Information Needed 


A, Market Information 


Market information needed involves knowledge of supplies, varie 
sources, seasons, qualities, and prices of the various commodities, — 


The need includes a knowledge of local or shipped-in supplies, — 


varieties, sources, quality, price as affected by various seasons ° 
the year, 


Varieties and qualities in many instances can be learned through 
personal inspection and inquiries at wholesale markets and retail sto 
Much may be learned by comparison of prices of foods sold in differen 
forms. f toad . see 

Information may be obtained from the following sources: 
1. United States Department of agriculture 


a, PMA reports 
b. BAK reports 


2. State departments of agriculture 
a. Wholesale and retail reports 
3. Extension Service 


a. State extension specialists | 
be County extension specialists © 


rr 


4, State universities and colleges 


ae Experiment Station 
b. Resident staff 


5. Contacts with local produce departments 
6. Advertisements 
Buymanship 


Good ec tie aie involves many things, including knowing when and where 
to buy ‘to suit one's needs, and ees one is paying for in terms of goods 
‘and services. 


To make a good choice of any specific commodity, peorEe need 
information ‘about-- i 


‘1. Seasonality and cost-of a commodity over a period 
i of time and in relation to other commodities. 


2. Suitability of products for various uses; for 
example: apples for a fruit bowl vs. apples for a pie. 


3. Quality identification. 
4. Cost in relation to nutrients. . 
Some of the questions people ask: 


1. “What makes a good buy? 

2. What foods are graded? 

5. What does grading tell us? i: 

4. -How may these grades help in buying? 

5. How effectively is grading enforced? 

6. What can consumers do to help in grade enforcement, ; 
if they think it is a good thing? 

7. What do consumers need to look for in selecting 
specific products for certain uses? 
Example--meat for a stew or roast: 

“- variety of peach for canning 

8. What should'one read on a. label? 

9. How can advertising help consumers with their 
food buying? 

10. What does a food cost in relation to the 
nutrients it provides? 


Some of the sources of Ln uae that help answer some 
of these questions are: 


Federal Government 
National Research Council 
PMA, as Fruit & Vegetable Buying Guide 
BAE releases 
, BHNHE releases 
Mimeographs of conferences, etc. | 
Dept. of Interior; Fish & Wildlife Service. 
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State Government 
Department of Health 
Experiment Station 
Extension Service 
Other college and university 


Commercial 
Household Finance - Better Buymanship 
National Livestock & Meat Board 
American Meat Institute 
National Poultry Association 
National Dairy Council 
Cereal Institute 
Cotton Textiles Institute 
National Cotton Council 


CG. Utilization 


For the purpose of the report, utilization is considered to mean 
the use of food in the home. Information is needed on these phases of 
utilization: 


1. Planning and preparation-- 
Meal planning, recipes, and food preparation 


2. Handling and storage-- 
Methods of storage, refrigeration, and food 
handling practices 


5. Home preservation methods of canning, freezing, and drying. 
The following factors should be considered for each 
of the foregoing: 
a. Acceptability to the family 
b. Nutritive value 
c. Economy (relative costs, waste) 
d. Time and energy of the homemaker 
e. Safety (spoilage) 
Sources-~ 


Federal Government 
Bureau of Human Nutrition & Home Economics, USDA 
Fish & Wildlife Service, U. S. Department of Interior 
National Research Council 
State Government 
Universities and colleges 
Extension Service 
Resident teaching and research 
Experiment stations 
Nutrition services of State health departments 
Nutrition committees 
Welfare departments 
Departments of education 
Local Government 
Extension Service 
Welfare Department 
Health department, nutrition service 
Education department, home economics 
Nutrition committees 
Red @6ross 
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Market Organization, Function, and Cost 


- In order that the homemaker may buy understandingly, she needs 
information as to what goes into making up the cost of a commodity she 
buys. These include (a) production costs in terms of land, labor, and 
capital; (b) cost of processing to bring the commodity to her in the 
form she wants it, involving labor and capital; (c) cost of transporta- 
tion and distribution which involves the labor and capital necessary 
to transfer the product from the grower through the wholesaler and 
retailer. 


The consumer should know something about the following types of 
information: 


1. Production areas~-where grown 

2. Production costs 

3. ‘What processing is necessary or desirable (grading, 
puckaging, washing, etc.) 

4, Processing costs 

5. Comparative values in relation to cost of packaged vs. bulk, 
graded vs. ungraded, processed vs. non-processed 

6. Transportation costs and wastes 

7. Cost of maintaining quality from producer to consumer 

8. Cost of retailing, including services and advertising 


Sources of information relating to distribution 
include: 


1. BAE, PMA, and other USDA agencies 

Ze State departments of agriculture 

3. Crop and market reports 

4. Subject matter specialists in the various Departments of 

‘ Agriculture and Home Economics, including the Farm 
Management and Market Information specialists 

5. Various processors, such as millers, elevators, growers' 
exchanges, cooperative organizations, etc. 

6. Grocers! associations and chain store associations 

7. *Trade papers’ 

8, Railroad ‘agricultural agents 

9. Eooks and magazine articles relating to distribution 


Legislative Regulations 


Although legislative regulations may not, of themselves, be of 
interest to the majority of consumers, it is important that workers in 
consumer marketing education familiarize themselves with such regulations 
and with their effect on the organization, function, and cost of pro- 
ducing and marketing farm products. ; 


Some of the major types of legislation affecting the availability, 
quality, and price of agricultural products are: 
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Type of Information Source of Information 
1. Price support program Department of Agricultural Economics ,Colle;s 
BAE 


Extension specialists. 
Local, State and Regional PMA offices 
County Agent office 


é.e Pure Food & Drug State Department of Health 
State Department of Agriculture 
Pure Food & Drug Administration, « 
regional or national office 


Se State Milk Control Board State Board 
County extension office 


4. State Quality laws for exports State Department of Agriculture 


©: Marketing Agreements or orders Local PMA agreement offices, 
or regional offices 
Federal-State Inspection Service 
County Agents 
ixtension specialists 


6. Commodity laws State Department of Agriculture,or College 
Extension specialists 
County Agent 


7. Health regulations State Board of Health. 
County Board of Health 
City Board of Health 
County Agent 
Extension Specialists 
Department of Agriculture 


In many cases the effects of legislative regulation are not known. Con- 
sequently, it is increasingly important that research be expanded to deter- 
mine some of the more important effects of such regulation on production, 
prices, and consumption. . 


ed Recomnendations { 


Recognizing that there may be sources of Consumer Marketing Information with 
which the workers in this field are not familiar, it is recommended that greater ¥ 
effort be made to make such information available. ead 


Acknowledging the fact that there is much to be done in securing more factual 
information thun is now available, it is recommended that people in the Consumer 
Marketing Education program do what they can to encourage research on the most 
urgent problems. cay. ; 
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' Report of Group Lil 
What Methods and Techniques Are Useful in Our \,ork? 


i Objectives 


A. 


Be 


Preamble: 


Although Group I discussed the objectives of Consumer Education, 
Group III spent some time considering this topic in order to 
discuss methods and techniques more effectively. le reached the 
same general conclusions as were presented by Group I. 


Specific objectives of method used 


II. How to set up a program 


A. 


Secure an understanding and cooperation with the extension staff, 
division of University, State department of agriculture. 
Someone in administrative capacity from other States 

to explain to extension staff and help with plan. 


Study the situation in the area concerned’ 


Develop a plan for the project consistent with 
the project statement 


Explain and discuss proposed plan 
1. Extension, teaching, and research Jaa of University 
2. Other persons and groups 


Organize advisory group 
1. Wholesale and retail food dealers 
2, Various sections of Federal and State departments of 
agriculture and municipal market authorities 
3. Newspaper, radio, and television personnel 
4. State Nutrition Council 
5. Retail grocers! association 
6. Restaurant associations 
7. Producer representatives 
8. Consumer representatives 
9. County and urban extension staff 
10. Civic, social, and service clubs and organizations 
11. Department of Health, welfare, labor, education, etc. 
12. Agricultural and home economics representatives of 
business organizations 


NOTE: An explanatory demonstration to this group, 
indicating mutual benefits. 


” 


IV. 


HUE iy 
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How to plan work 


A. When working with producers, handlers,and consumers, 
consider characteristics of these groups, such as; 


1. Age 

2. Occupation 
S. Race 

4, Religion 

5. Income level 
6. Education 


B. Who is to do the job 


1. Consumer specialists will obtain facts from organizations 
publishing food marketing and utilization information, 
commodity specialist, county extension staff, research 


agencies, local food handlers, etc, 


The following 


sources have proven particularly helpful. 


wholesale market reports 


aha 
b. direct contact with wholesale dealers 
ec. other States with similar programs 
d. USDA publications 
e, Bureau of Human Nutrition 2nd Home Hconomics 
fl State universities 
g. local producers and food handlers 
h. books, magazines and trade papers 
i. How To lirite for Homemakers 
j. Food Buyers Information Book 
: k, The Packer 
1. Gourmet 


m. Blue Goose Buying Book 


The Washington office can lend much service by 
kecping all extension workers informed through 


current bibliographies in this field, 


2. Consumer specialists will adapt facts and information 


to the needs of the people served. 

3. Tho consumer specialists will secure the 
of various agencies represented in the 
in conducting appropriate parts.of the 


Methods of reaching people 


There appears to be no definite order of importance 
extension methods to be used in consumer education. 


cooperation 
advisory committee 
total program, 


among the various 
In most cases 


simultaneous use of as many methods 2s can be employed is desirable, 


A. The. press 


1. Factual information supplied through personal contact 
2. Prepared releases supplied dircctly by project workers 
or through State extension editorial office 


Bets Bi 


R. Radio and television 
T Supply news for broadcasting by radio announcers 


2. Participate in established programs closely related to 
consumer education 


3. Develop a separate consumer education program presented 
on a definite schedule 


C. Visual aids 
There appears to be no definite order of importance among the many 
types of visual aids. Consumer education specialists should use 
all appropriate kinds of visunl aids, including: 
1s) Charts \used in meetings (blackboard and prepared) 
é. Film strips and colored slides 
5, Movies 
4. Flannelgraphs 
5. Pictures (enlarged) 
D. Meetings 
Meetings have the disadvantage of reaching only a relatively small 
part of the general public but are very useful to the consumer 
education specialist in perfecting other phases of the project, 
such.as training leaders, giving publicity, keeping in close 


touch with current consumer problems, etc. 


Ve Hvaluation 
A. How is the job to be done? 


1. By surveys, either personal visits or by mail 
2. By offering material to radio or television listeners 


B. Who makes the evaluation? 


1. State extension office 
2 Consumer education project staff 

/ 
In either case, assistance can be hid from the U. S. Extension 
Service, other college or university departments, and representatives 
of various groups or agencies served by the project. 
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